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This watch is a witness to Europe’s 
finest vs. America’s best. Worn on the 
wrists of those who place teamwork and 
the pride of a continent above all else. 
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Hereis why we still take 
our shopping cues from 
royalty, and what their 
favourite things are. 
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Floris started out selling 
fine combs more than 200 
years ago before it became 
aroyal perfumer. 
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Inthe realm of the 

world’s most exclusive 
shotgun maker, a 
favourite of the royals, itis 
always hunting season. 
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Inside royal milliners Lock & Co., 
who have been making hats for 
more than 300 years, and how 
they deal with fat heads. 
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COVER PHOTOGRAPH: QUEEN MARY’S STATE CROWN FROM 1919. 
IT CONTAINS 2,200 DIAMONDS, INCLUDING THE KOH-I-NOOR. GETTY IMAGES 
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14> Maze Runner 

The RBI and its governor, Urjit Patel, are 
trying to manage a steadily depreciat- 
ing currency, rising prices, global trade 
wars, and a flight of capital. They seem 
to be on the right path so far, but the 
obstacles ahead may cause stumbles. 
By ASHISH GUPTA 


18> The Nooyi Way 

The already tiny number of female CEOs 
of Fortune 500 companies will shrink 
even further after Indra Nooyi steps 
down from the PepsiCo chief's job. 

By ARNIKA THAKUR 


24> Harley Gears Up fora Royal Bout 
The U.S. firm plans to roll out lighter 
250cc-500cc motorbikes in India where 
Royal Enfield reigns supreme. 

By PRERNA LIDHOO 


VENTURE 


28> As Acquisitive as Ever 

The Aditya Birla Group has used an 
inorganic growth strategy over the 
years. Hindalco’s latest purchase of U.S. 
aluminium firm Aleris will help it diversify 
its product basket and counter risks. 

By AVEEK DATTA 
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30> Move over Cash, Creditis King 

PayU is betting on micro-credit after the 
Naspers-backed company shut down its 
digital wallet service. 

By ARNIKA THAKUR 
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32> India’s Billionaire Bollygarchs 
James Crabtree’s The Billionaire Raj 
is optimistic India will get past the 
inequality and crony capitalism of its 
Gilded Age into a Progressive Era. 

By SUGITA KATYAL 
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58 > Checking into the Big League 
The world’s largest hotel chain, Marriott 


FORTUNE 


International, is using an asset-light 
business model to expand its footprint 
in the domestic hospitality industry in 
India, where old-timers such as the Taj 
and Oberoi still have a big hold. 

By DEBABRATA DAS AND AVEEK DATTA 


64> StreetSmart 

Motilal Oswal started as brokers and 
proprietary investors when the market 
was like the Wild West. Nearly three 
decades later, besides building one of 
the leading broking houses in India, it 
has diversified into housing finance and 
private equity investment. 

By T. SURENDAR 


70> Scripting Success at Home 
Airbnb wants to sign up 50,000 home- 
stays in the country over the next two 
years. It could disrupt the hospitality 
sector if it succeeds. By T. SURENDAR 


90> Silver Lining for Indian Steel 

Steel minister Chaudhary Birender Singh 
talks to Fortune India about what had 
been ailing the industry, how it is doing 
now, and long-term policy measures 
taken by the government to make it 
globally competitive. 

By ASHISH GUPTA AND DEBABRATA DAS 


100 > Change the World 

Here we spotlight companies pursuing 
core business strategies in ways that are 
good for people and the planet. 
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76> AMomentinTime 

As Fortune India completes 100 
issues, much time has flown by, but 

its goal remains the same, which is 

to “accurately, vividly and concretely 
describe modern business” —the vision 
of Henry Luce, founder of Fortune. 

By ARNIKA THAKUR 


80> The RoadtoReform 

Alook at some of India’s major 
economic milestones since Fortune 
India launched in 2010. 

By ARNIKA THAKUR 


82 > How Markets Moved 
Changes in key market yardsticks 
over Fortune India’s 100 issues. 
BY RAJIV BHUVA 


84> MyFirstHundred Days 

Nestlé India’s Suresh Narayanan, 
Adidas India’s Dave Thomas, and 
National Stock Exchange’s Vikram 
Limaye share the experience of their 
first 100 days at the helm of their 
companies. 
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EDITOR’S DESK 


FOR CENTURIES NOW, royalty has captured the imagination of people across 
the world. People watch royals with admiration and awe and discuss their 
sartorial choices and lifestyles animatedly every time they come up for 
discussion. This year, the wedding of Prince Harry and American actor 
Meghan Markle in May was a major subject of discussion not just in England 
but also across the world as millions watched the event live on television. 

There’s something about royalty. And it is with this in mind that we at 
Fortune India decided to focus on royalty as the central theme for this year’s 
luxury issue. As editor-at-large Hindol Sengupta, who spent several days in 
London for this issue, points out: “For nearly a decade, the Fortune India 
luxury issue has tried to serve as a thinking person’s guide to consumption.” 
In keeping with that tradition, we picked out three of the world’s most 
exclusive businesses with a royal connection: milliners Lock & Co., perfumer 
Floris, and shotgun maker Purdey. In the pages that follow, Sengupta takes 
you on a fascinating journey into their world and brings you delightful 
anecdotes from these businesses. For instance, Gary Oldman wore royal 
perfumer Floris’ Special No. 127 while playing Winston Churchill in Darkest 
Hour since the fragrance was a favourite of Churchill. And hat maker Lock 
and Co.’s master hatter is an Indian by the name of Jayesh Vaghela. Luxury, 
to the connoisseur of the good life, is not necessarily about wearing or 
using expensive things. Real luxury is about pure whimsy, about picking up 
something just because you can. Just like royalty. 

This issue also marks an important milestone for us at Fortune India. It 
is the 100th issue of the magazine, and one which gives us a chance to stop 
for a moment and look back at the journey so far, the people, businesses, and 
issues we have written about ever since we started off in October 2010. And 
it’s been a wonderful ride for us bringing you those stories, even as the Indian 
economy and the markets registered one milestone after another. We've put 
together a 100th edition special package for you, helmed by senior assistant 
editor Arnika Thakur, which takes a look at some key stories en route to our 
100th, some major developments on the economic front, and how the markets 
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Number one on this list of 
57 companies from across 
the world is Reliance Jio 
of Mukesh Ambani. “If 
access to the Internet is 

a basic human right—and 
the United Nations 
declared it one in the 
summer of 2016—then 
Reliance Jio deserves 
more credit than most for 
expanding access to it,” 
says the list. 

At No. 23, and the only 
other Indian company in 
this prestigious lineup, is 
Mahindra & Mahindra. 
The Anand Mahindra- 
led company makes it 
to the list for being able 
to shrink its carbon 
footprint by 44% in seven 
years and its push for 
electric vehicles, despite 
being in a high-polluting 
industry. 


Ce Ni i. 


behaved in this period. Chief executives from three diverse sectors also share a 
the experiences during their first 100 days, and the lessons they learnt. 
Elsewhere in this issue, we also bring you the annual Fortune Change 


the World list, companies which are doing good while turning in a profit. 


SOURAV MAJUMDAR 
Editor 
sourav.majumdar@fortuneindia.com 
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| enjoyed your story on family 
offices (‘Designing the Family's 
Future’) which was a real eye- 
opener. It never occurred to me 
that top industrialists would 
need a separate company to 
manage their fortunes and look 
after issues such as succession 
planning. But given the turmoil in 
many family-owned companies, 
family offices are the only option. 


RAJA SEN 
New Delhi 


INNOVATION CENTRAL 

‘In Search of the Next Big Ideas’ 
was an interesting read. Although 
I think a lot still needs to be done 
for India to become the destina- 
tion of choice for cutting-edge 
research and development. Sec- 


FAMILY UFFICES 


LETTERS 


ondly, I have been reading that 
our engineers are not adequately 
skilled, for which the education 
system is to be blamed. Focus on 
education, the right infrastruc- 
ture, and opportunities can help 
India grow in that direction. 


ANANYA SINGH 


Bengaluru 


THE FUTURE IS NOW 

‘What 3D Printing Holds for 
Indian Automakers’ had a fas- 
cinating take on the technology, 
and its applications in India’s 
auto industry. I hope car compa- 
nies find more innovative ways 
to use the technology to help 
consumers. 


N. VENKATESH 


Chennai 
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SECTOR SCAN: THE SKIES ARE 

TURNING RED AGAIN 

In 2014, the last time fuel prices were 
this high, a large airline was brought 

to the brink of shutdown. Airlines are 
bleeding cash once again, and the focus 
is sharply back on cutting costs. 


VALUED AT $1.5 BILLION, FRESHWORKS 
IS NOW A UNICORN 

After raising $100 millioninafresh 
round of funding, Freshworks joins the 
ranks of private companies valued at 
$1 billion or more. 


LEVERAGING THE INDIAN WORKFORCE 
More and more corporates are spending 
their corporate social responsibility 
(CSR) allocation on skilling. Anew breed 
of entrepreneurs see the benefit. 


FLIPKART NEVER CEASES TO EXCITE 
Like Infosysin the IT space, the 
e-commerce giant has a lot of 
influence. 


WILL TATA STEEL PRIORITISE PARING 
DEBT OR INORGANIC GROWTH? 

The company’s liquidity position is 
robust with around 25,000 crore in 
cash and cash equivalents. Will most 
of it go towards debt repayment or 
towards further acquisitions? 
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Maze Runner 


ByAshish Gupta 


IT’S TURNING OUT to be a bad pre-election year 

for the government, at least on the financial 
front. Whatever political gains have been made by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party-led National Democratic Alliance 
(NDA) seem to be negated by inflation worries and a rising 
current account deficit (CAD), exacerbated by rising crude 


EDS 


oil prices and an exodus of foreign portfolio 
funds. The governor of the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI), Urjit Patel, has already warned that global 
trade wars (particularly between the U.S., China, 
and the European Union) could result in a 
currency war. It’s impossible for any government 
to control such global events. But when such 
events hurt domestic prices and industry, 
somebody has to do something. In our case, that 
somebody is Patel, as head of the RBI, and the 
something is to stabilise the volatile rupee. 

The rupee has been in free fall from January, 
depreciating nearly 10% to below 70.07 bb 
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An urban sanctuary situated in the heart of the commercial centre of Gurgaon and conveniently located in 
close proximity to Delhi’s airports, The Oberoi, Gurgaon offers spacious accommodation, impeccable 
hospitality and our warm, personalised service. 


‘Suite Experiences’ at The Oberoi, Gurgaon includes airport transfers in a luxury sedan, daily breakfast, 24 
hour butler service, select alcoholic beverages at The Piano Bar, high speed Internet, late check-out and 
complimentary transfers within 5 kms of the hotel. 


Prices start at Rs. 24,500 per night and are valid until 30th September, 2018. Taxes as applicable. 
Conditions apply. 


oberoihotels.com 1800 11 2030 


e} 
The Obewi 


GURGAON, INDIA 


‘Suite Experiences’ are also available at The Oberoi, New Delhi; The Oberoi, Mumbai; The Oberoi, Bengaluru; 
The Oberoi Grand, Kolkata and The Oberoi, Dubai. 
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>> toa dollar. Be- 
tween April and May 
this year, the RBI sold 
nearly $8 billion to 
shore up the rupee— 
which had lost 3.4% 

to the dollar in this 
period—as foreign 
investors pulled out 
45,337 crore worth of 
equities and debt from 
the Indian market. It 
will have to continue to 
do something similar 
as the rupee continues 
to fall. 

In fact, a recent study 
by Bank of America 
Merrill Lynch points 
out that the RBI will 
need to pump nearly 
$50 billion into the 
market by selling U.S. 
securities to keep the 
growth momentum go- 
ing and rein in CAD to 
2.4% of GDP, with the 
rupee breaching 70 to 
a dollar. 

Conventional eco- 
nomic wisdom says that 
a depreciating rupee is 
good news for Indian 
exporters. Which would 
be true if not for the 
escalating trade war 
between the U.S. and 
China, where China 
has been devaluing the 
renminbi to negate the 
effects of U.S. tariffs. 
That has led to a host of 
emerging markets also 
devaluing their curren- 
cies as they try to pro- 
tect their markets. So, a 
depreciating rupee that 
would otherwise have 
helped exporters is now 
unable to work thanks 
to trade protectionism 
and global devaluation 


of currencies. 

It sounds like bad 
news all around, 
though some econo- 
mists say the real 
impact of the rupee on 
export growth will only 
be felt in the long term, 
if at all. So, for Indranil 
Sen Gupta, India chief 
economist at Bank of 
America Merrill Lynch, 
“it is far more impor- 
tant to have a stable 
rupee”. 

The need for a stable 
rupee is, of course, 
paramount. But how 
is the RBI to do that? 
Patel is in a cleft stick 
on this. If he allows 
the rupee to weaken 
further, investors will 


RBI governor Urjit Patel 
has warned that global 

trade wars could result 
in acurrency war. 


move to safer havens 
and outward remit- 
tances will increase. If 
he protects the rupee 
more, it will lead toa 
depletion of foreign 
currency reserves. 

The RBI is walking 
a tightrope with its 
second interest rate 
hike in four years, even 
as it maintained its full- 
year economic growth 
forecast at 7.4%. This 
encouraged markets, 
which usually get 
spooked by interest rate 


hikes, and the bench- 
mark Sensex actually 
closed 1% higher on the 
day of the announce- 
ment. 

With the dol- 
lar crossing ®70, the 
central bank will have 
to raise $30-35 billion. 
Sen Gupta says that it 
should not be a prob- 
lem as non-resident 
Indian bonds can be is- 
sued. “NRIs have never 
disappointed us,” says 
he, referring to what 
previous governments 
did in 1999 and 2013. 
Faced with a dropping 
rupee, the government 
launched a special for- 
eign currency non-resi- 
dent deposit scheme to 
garner dollars in 1999 
and a Resurgent India 
Bonds scheme in 2013. 

But Patel’s problems 
don’t stop with this. 
There’s $222 billion of 
short-term debt—near- 
ly 52% of the country’s 
forex reserves—com- 
ing up for maturity by 
March 2019. 

“While we may 
not see any defaults 
because most of the 
money has been raised 
by big corporates, it 
is likely to create a lot 
of nervousness in the 
market among foreign 
investors,” says Sen 
Gupta. And that only 
means less flow of 
capital into the country 
when the country 
needs it the most. Patel 
and the RBI will have 
to manage this well. 
Clearly, his time on the 
tightrope isn’t over. 
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BRIEFING 


The Nooyi Way 


The already tiny number of female CEOs of 
Fortune 500 companies will shrink even further 
after Indra Nooyi steps down from the PepsiCo 
chief's job. By Arnika Thakur 


| PEPSICO IN 2018, FORTUNE 500 COMPANIES had just 25 
female CEOs. That already small tribe is 
set to shrink further as Indra Nooyi, the India-born 
executive who ran PepsiCo for 12 years, steps down 
in October. The 62-year-old Yale graduate will be 
the second female Fortune 500 CEO to leave office 
this year after Denise Morrison of Campbell Soup, 
who quit in May. 

Nooyi has had a terrific journey, from a Chennai- 
born girl who could have been married at 18 to run- 
ning a big food company, that made $63.5 billion 
in revenue last year. When Nooyi was selected for 
the top job, she was in the rare position of being a 
woman and an immigrant running an iconic Ameri- 
can brand. But her tenure was not just a job well 
done, she also managed to give the brand, known 
for sugary drinks and chips, a whole new direction. 


She was at the 
helm at a time 
the industry was 
grappling with dis- 
ruption in the retail 
market, consumer 
demand was chang- 
ing rapidly, and inter- 
est in healthier food 
options was growing. 
Under Nooyi, Pep- 
siCo recognised that 
healthy food was 
not a passing fad 
but a permanent con- 
sumer shift. Today, al- 
most half of PepsiCo’s 
sales come from its 
health food segment, 
which has brands 
like Bare Snacks and 
Quaker Oats. 

“We are looking at 
this range of changes 
happening in the 
marketplace and say- 
ing this is probably 
going to be the most 
exciting time to be 
the CEO of a food and 
beverage company or 
the most frightening 
time,” she said at the 
Fortune Most Power- 
ful Women summit 
in Washington D.C., 
last year. 

As far as her future 
plans are concerned, 
there has been a lot of 
speculation, including 
whether she will run 
for office. In a recent 
interview with For- 
tune, she expressed 
interest in grooming 
other women for 
C-suite positions. 


FINALLY, 
IKEA COMES 
TO INDIA 


IT TOOK AROUND 12 
YEARS of waiting, but 
Swedish furniture giant 
Ikea finally opened its 
first store in India last 
month. Some 40,000 
people jostled in long 
serpentine queues to 
see the massive 

400, 000 sq. ft. store in 
Hyderabad. The maze- 
like store may look like 
all other Ikeas across 
the world, but it has an 
Indian twist. For one, its 
over 7,500 products in- 
clude many specifically 
Indian items such as 
masala boxes. For an- 
other, more than 1,000 
products are priced 
below 200 to cater to 
India’s price-sensitive 
customers. Media 
reports say spoons and 
sofas were an instant 
hit and Ikea may have 
notched up sales of 
over <1 crore on the 
first day itself. The store 
also has a 1,000-seater 
restaurant serving local 
delicacies like biryani 
along with global offer- 
ings such as the famous 
Swedish meatballs, 
made of chicken, of 
course. Now, that’s 
what you call out-of- 
the-box thinking. 
—FORTUNE INDIA 
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Bhamashah Techno Hub at Jhalana doongri, Jaipur 
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and the most advanced startup hub. 
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stack.rajasthan.gov.in 
All platforms, applications, software and APIs of the 
Government, available for startups (for free) and all 
organizations — as a service — to build world-class 
solutions without reinventing the wheel. 


§ Ghallenge ASSIGNMENTS WORTH 
For Change RS 1 CRORE 

change.rajasthan.gov.in 
A unique initiative by the State Government providing 
opportunities to partner the State in solving common day 
problems with innovative solutions. Youth, working 
professionals and entrepreneurs can come forward with 
their creative ideas and get direct assignments without 
going through bidding process. 
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BRIEFING 


INSTAGRAM 


EARNING BIG 
BUCKS ONE 
POST ATATIME 


VIRAT KOHLI ISN’T just 
hitting it out of the 
parkin cricket. The 
Team India captain 

is also scoring big on 
Instagram: Kohli, with 
22.5 million followers, 
rakes in $120,000 for 
a post endorsing a 
brand, according to 
visual social media 
planner Hopper HQ’s 
Instagram Rich List 
2018. He’s way behind 
celebrities like Kylie 
Jenner, who is No. 1 
earning $1 million per 
post; Selena Gomez, 
No. 2 with $800,000; 
and Portuguese 
football star Cristiano 
Ronaldo, who charges 
$750,000. Kohli 

is 17th on the list; 
Ronaldo, with 133 
million followers, is 
No. 3. Globally, foot- 
ball trumps cricket 

in popularity. But in 
India, where cricket 
is a religion, few can 
match Kohliin brand 
value. If he continues 
his form, could he 
edge up the rankings 
next year? 
—FORTUNE INDIA 


. For multiplex- 
es, FSBisthe 
second larg- 
est contribu- 
tor to their 
revenue after 
box office 
collections. 


Theatre Profits: 
The Popcorn Effect 


Multiplex revenues could be hit if pricey pop- 
corn gives way to paranthas. By Prerna Lidhoo 


FIND A GOOD PLACE to sell popcorn and then 

build a movie theatre around it—this was 
the word around the American movie industry dur- 
ing the Great Depression as the humble snack drove 
profits for movie theatres. Given the exorbitant 
popcorn prices at multiplexes in India, this say- 
ing seems to hold true even today: A regular pack 
of popcorn costs around 300, almost three times 
what you'd pay outside. 

But don't be surprised if you find people munch- 
ing on home-made paranthas or roadside chaat in a 
theatre—at least in Maharashtra. The Bombay High 
Court is hearing a public interest litigation on multi- 
plexes prohibiting moviegoers from bringing outside 


PAGE 
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food into movie the- 
atres. Though the state 
government had said 
that people may bring 
outside food inside 
multiplexes from Au- 
gust 1, it later told the 
court that the decision 
could pose a security 
threat. The court is set 
to hear the matter on 
September 3. 

The case has 
cause for concern for 
multiplex brands like 
PVR and INOX. For 
multiplexes, food and 
beverage (F&B) is 
the largest contributor 
to their revenue after 
box office collections. 
In FY18, F&B account- 
ed for 23% of INOX’s 
and 27% of PVR’s 
revenue, their annual 
reports say. 

An official with a 
multiplex company 
said that viability of 
multiplexes will be hit 
“if patrons are allowed 
to bring in outside food 
and beverages”. 

Rating agency CRI- 
SIL says multiplexes’ 
profits could take a hit 
of almost 7100 crore 
if half the viewers get 
their own grub. It adds 
that they may have to 
raise ticket prices by 
70 each. 

What good is a 
movie without some 
popcorn? But is the 
experience worth 
burning a hole in your 
pocket? Perhaps mul- 
tiplexes will soon have 
an answer. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


WITH BAAHUBALI 
AS ALLY, NETFLIX 
GOES TO BATTLE 


NETFLIX HAS FIRED 
afresh salvo at the 
competition in the 
war for viewers in 
India. After two 
original local web 
series Sacred Games 
and Ghoul, it has 
announced a third— 
Baahubali: Before the 
Beginning, a prequel 
to the blockbuster 
movies. Season one 
of the series will have 
nine episodes and will 
be based on Anand 
Neelakantan’s book, 
The Rise of Sivagami. 

This isn’t the first 
time the Baghubali 
series is coming to 
the small screen: In 
2017, Amazon Prime 
Video screened the 
first season of the 
animated series, 
Baahubali: The Lost 
Legends. This was 
followed by two more 
seasons this year. Will 
Netflix be able to lure 
viewers away from 
Amazon Prime Video, 
which seems to have 
stolen a march over 
its rival with its varied 
local offerings—and 
other players such 
as Hotstar, ALTBalaji, 
Voot, SonyLlV, and 
ZEE5S? Only time will 
tell. 


—FORTUNE INDIA 


to Harley-Davidson” 
growth plan under 
which it is looking 
to increase its global 
presence through 


new product launches 
and tap into the 
younger population, 
especially in Asian 
countries. 
Pricing will be 
key to Harley’s plans 
Harlev Gears Up for the 250ce-500ce 
segment, which is 
for a oyal Bout expected to grow 25% 
a year through 2021 
The U.S. firm plans to roll out lighter 250cc- in the world’s fastest 
500cc motorbikes in India where Royal Enfield growing two-wheeler 
reigns supreme. By Prerna Lidhoo market. Eicher Mo- 
tors’ Royal Enfield, 
VROOM! VROOM! CULT American in the %1.16-1.99 
ee 
motorcycle manufacturer Harley- lakh price range, is 
Davidson is revving up to follow global giants such the preferred choice 
as BMW into the lighter 250cc-500cc segment in of people. Existing 
India. Should India’s homegrown Royal Enfield— foreign bike majors in 
the leader in the segment with its bestsellers Clas- India such as BMW 
sic 350 and Classic 500—be worried? already offer products 
“If I were a Royal Enfield, I would be worried,” priced around 3 
says Sridhar V., partner and senior auto analyst, lakh. The industry 
Grant Thornton India. He says Harley, which expects Harley's new 
began operations in India in 2009, is aware of the offerings to be in the 
demand for its higher-end bikes and it stands to same range unlike 
reason that new products at a lower price point are its premium models 
going to open up the market further. priced above %25 
The 115-year-old Milwaukee-based company lakh. Going by prices, 
plans to roll out its lightweight motorcycles in India the Enfield is unlikely 
through an alliance with an Asian manufacturer in to be edged off the 
two years. The decision is part of the “More Roads road any time soon. 
IT’S ADOG’S LIFE. Well, not for have been an integral part of 
street dogs near the newly-ren- Bombay House ane ne days of 
ovated Bombay House, the seat the legendary J.R.D. Tata, former 
AROOM of the Tatas. The 94-year-old chairman of the Tata group. It 
OFTHEIR heritage building in Mumbai has was J.R.D. himself who started 
created a separate kennel where the tradition of looking after 
OWN street dogs can eat and shelter strays. How fur-tastic is that. 
from the sun or rain. Stray dogs —FORTUNE INDIA 
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BRIEFING 


Aadhaar and Privacy Pains 


TRAI chief R.S. Sharma’s Aadhaar dare has triggered fresh discussions on 
data privacy and the unique identification number. By Abhik Sen 


WHEN R.S. SHARMA, 
the Telecom Regula- 
tory Authority of 
India (TRAI) chief, 
tweeted his Aadhaar 
number in July and 
challenged people to 
use it to harm him, 
ethical hackers were 
happy to oblige. Some 
posted details such 

as Sharma's PAN and 
mobile number on 
social media; some 
claimed to have 
deposited 21 in his 
bank account; and 
others claimed to have 
placed online orders 
in his name. 

Sharma’s challenge 
and the response have 
revived the whole 
debate over secu- 
rity concerns around 
Aadhaar, a biometric 


identification which 
critics say is an inva- 
sion of privacy. Some 
people took Sharma’s 
cue and shared their 
Aadhaar numbers 
on social media. 
That’s when the 
Unique Identification 
Authority of India 
(UIDAD), the nodal 
agency for Aadhaar, 
stepped in and said 
sharing the number 
was against the law. 
While Sharma was 
not censured for 
sharing his Aadhaar 
number, UIDAI 
threatened to go after 
those who placed 
orders on online 
marketplaces in his 
name. 

UIDAI said Shar- 
ma’s details which 


hackers claimed to 
have procured were 
in the public domain, 
and its database “was 
safe”. 

Before the storm 
had blown over, most 
Android users found 
a defunct Aadhaar 
helpline number in 
their phonebook. 
Finally, search giant 
Google owned up: 
it had inadvertently 
coded the number 
into Android phones 
of Indian users in 
2014. 

The entire episode 
has opened a can of 
worms. Meantime, 
Sharma says he won 
the dare, for no “real 
harm” befell him. But 
people aren't entirely 
convinced yet. 
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A Cirque 
du Soleil 
show 


ENTERTAINMENT 


NAMASTE CIRQUE 
DU SOLEIL! 


MANY OF US REMEMBER 
gasping in awe as 
children while watch- 
ing trapeze actsina 
circus. We can soon 
relive these memories 
as Canadian enter- 
tainment firm Cirque 
du Soleil prepares to 
bring its act to India 
in November. Its 43rd 
show, ‘Bazzar’—which 
is about a troupe of 
acrobats, dancers, 
and musicians led by 
a maestro creating a 
grand spectacle—will 
be held in Mumbai and 
Delhi. Online ticketing 
platform BookMyShow 
will partner Cirque in 
India. 

The Cirque experi- 
ence does not come 
cheap (tickets start 
at%1,250 and go up 
to %12,000), but in 
recent years Indians 
have been forking out 
a fortune on grand 
theatrical shows such 
as Mughal-e-Azam. 
BookMyShow COO 
Albert Almeida says 
India’s growing afflu- 
ence has helped build 
a taste for such shows. 
Either way, you can 
almost hear Indians 
twist and shout. 

—GAURI CHAUHAN 
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Kumar Mangalam Beer CAL 
Birla, chairman, 
Aditya Birla Group EXPERTISE 


Y Was acouisitive 


AS EVER 


The Aditya Birla Group has used an 
inorganic growth strategy over the 
years. Hindalco’s latest purchase of U.S. 
aluminium firm Aleris will help it diversify 
its product basket and counter risks. 


By Aveek Datta 


IN 2007, A DAY AFTER Hindalco Industries 
announced its intention to acquire U.S. 
aluminium maker Novelis for $6 billion, the 

Aditya Birla Group company’s stock price 

fell close to 5% on the BSE. Cut to 2018, 

and something similar happened when 

Hindalco’s share price declined 1.07% a day 

after it announced it had agreed to acquire 

another U.S.-based aluminium products 

manufacturer, Aleris, for $2.58 billion. 

A knee-jerk reaction from the market 

to acquisitions announced by the $44 

{ billion Aditya Birla Group, with interests 
ranging from metals and mining to retail 
and telecom, isn’t unexpected. Something 
similar happened when another group 
firm, UltraTech Cement, announced the 
acquisition of Jaypee Cement’s assets in 
Gujarat in 2013. Each time, Aditya Birla 
Group chairman Kumar Mangalam Birla 
% appeared to know something the market 
didn’t immediately grasp, for most of the 

inorganic growth detisions taken 

by the 51-year-old industrialist have 

created value for the group. 
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Take Novelis, for instance. The U.S.-based 
company, which makes downstream products 
like rolled aluminium for beverage cans 
and aluminium sheets for automotive use, 
now accounts for a lion’s share of Hindalco’s 
consolidated revenues and profitability. It 
accounted for 62% of Hindalco’s consolidated 
revenues for FY18 (%1,15,818 crore) and close to 
56% of operating profits (14,189 crore). 

In a recent interview to a business news 
website, Birla said that each of the Aditya Birla 
Group’s acquisitions had a purpose and was 
value accretive, at least in the medium term. 
Since 1998, the Aditya Birla Group has acquired 
at least 24 businesses across industries (see box), 
which has helped it grow into one of India’s 
biggest diversified groups. It is also in the midst 
of two key M&A transactions that are underway 
—the amalgamation of Vodafone India’s wireless 
telephony business with Idea Cellular; and 
a disputed bid to take over Binani Cement 
through the insolvency and bankruptcy process. 

Since the Novelis acquisition was 
announced in February 2007, Hindalco’s 
market capitalisation has risen 160% to 
49,182 crore as on August 7, 2018. The S&P 
BSE Metals Index has gained 150% in the 
same period. Birla hopes to do an encore with 
Aleris by exploiting synergies with Novelis’ 
existing business. “The acquisition of Aleris 
will help diversify our product and customer 
mix and give us a presence in market segments 
where we weren't present in before, like 
aerospace,’ Birla told a press conference in 
Mumbai to announce the deal on July 26. 
“This is in keeping with our strategy on adding 
high-value and high-margin products to our 
portfolio, which will reduce our dependence 
on the LME (London Metal Exchange) and, 
therefore, ensure reduced volatility.” 

At present, around 61% of Novelis’ product 
portfolio comprises cans it makes for food and 
beverages, while auto constitutes 20%. After 
the Aleris acquisition, the share of cans will 
fall to 47%, while new verticals like buildings, 
construction, trucks and trailers (8%), and 
aerospace (4%) will get added. “We believe the 
Aleris acquisition is a good fit as it diversifies 
Novelis’ product offerings and enhances the 
profitable auto footprint. We see long-term 


DOWN DEAL 
STREET 


The Aditya Birla Group 
has acquired several 
companies 


2000 


Indal 
21,008 crore 


2004 
L&T Cement— 
Grasim raises 
stake in the 
company to51% 


2,200 crore 
2007 


Novelis 
$6 billion 


2008 
Spice Telecom 
2,180 crore+ 

544 crore 


(non-compete 
fee) 


2010 


Star Cement 
(80% stake] 
$380 million 


2011 
Columbian 
Chemicals 

$875 million 


2012 


Pantaloons 
%800 crore 


2017 
Jaypee Group’s 
cement assets 


216,000 crore 
2018 


Aleris 
$2.58 billion 


gain for Novelis as the deal reinforces its fast 
growing profitable auto segment; provides 

an entry into the aerospace segment; offers 
potential synergies in U.S., Europe and China 
operations; and is likely to generate returns 
from (the quarter ending September 30, 2018) 
itself as Aleris’ capex cycle is over,” says a 
research report by Edelweiss Securities dated 
July 26. 

The consideration that Hindalco is paying 
for Aleris values the company at 7.2 times the 
target company’s projected earnings before 
interest, tax, depreciation and amortisation 
(Ebitda) of $360 billion. That, according 
to Birla, is an attractive valuation for the 
company, given the quality of its assets around 
the world. The combined entity (Novelis and 
Aleris) will have revenues of $21 billion, and 
aluminium production of 4.7 million tonnes 
per annum. 

Novelis has a consolidated net debt of 
$3.5 billion and another $2.6 billion of fresh 
debt will be added on account of the Aleris 
acquisition. The management is confident 
that even with the fresh debt coming on to 
Novelis’ books, the net debt to adjusted Ebitda 
(accounting for future Ebitda accrual from 
Aleris) will remain at a level of under 4:1, and 
will further reduce to under 3:1 as operational 
synergies kick in. 

Over the past five years, Aleris—which 
boasts marquee clients including Airbus, 
Boeing, Jaguar Land Rover, Audi, Mercedes- 
Benz, and Volkswagen—has made a $900 
million investment to expand its capacity 
across locations such as the U.S. and China 
(where Novelis has an existing plant in 
close proximity to that of Aleris). With the 
entire investment put on the ground already, 
Hindalco expects to benefit from rapid 
capacity ramp-up. 

“All major metal players are pursuing 
a strategy of expanding their value-added 
product offerings, as a pure commodity play 
is subject to volatility of business cycles and 
margins,’ says Anjani K. Agrawal, metals and 
mining leader at consulting firm EY. “There 
are only about three or four assets like Aleris 
globally and they are strategic targets for 
global aluminium producers.” iil 
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<#——_ EASING PAYMENTS 


MOVE OVER 
CASH, CREDIT 
SANG 


By Arnika Thakur 


BUY NOW, PAY LATER. Zero inter- 
est instalments. Free credit. There's a 
cacophony out there in planet retail, 
where sellers are pulling out all the 
stops to woo buyers. Discounts work, of 
course, but a more profitable option for 
sellers is the EMI or equated monthly 
instalment offer. Time was when such 
offers were restricted to “expensive” 
goods such as televisions, washing ma- 
chines, and the like. Today, even PVR 
Cinemas offers an EMI option. 

Deferred payment is a great idea—in 
theory. Does it work so well in practice? 
The British used to call this the ‘never 
never’ plan. For buyers, it was as if they 
would never stop paying for a product; 
for sellers, it was often the case that they never 
got their money. Unscrupulous buyers would 
start the EMI payments and then vanish with 
the product. Of course, the opposite is also true. 
For many aspirational buyers, EMIs are the best 
way for them to own products they really can- 
not afford. And this is what PayU, the company 
that recently shut its digital wallet service in 
India, wants to capitalise on. Backed by global 


investor Naspers, PayU has decided to focus on 
micro-credit. “We think that Indian consumers 
could spend a lot more if they are given a great 
credit experience. If we can merge that with our 
core payments business, we think we could be a 
powerhouse on the credit side,’ says Amrish Rau, 
chief executive officer, PayU India. 

It seems like a risky business, but there’s some 
logic to it. A large segment of the population is 
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unbanked, and a large segment of those with 
banking access have no access to credit. Add to 
this a growing aspirational class in both urban 
and rural India, and it’s easy to see the gap that 
fintech companies can plug. “India is the most 
exciting place for the payments ecosystem and 
there is no doubt about that,’ Laurent Le Moal, 
CEO, PayU, tells Fortune India in an email. “A 
year or two ago, it was all about the wallet. The 
entire digital payments commentary was synony- 
mous with wallets. However, the game has now 
changed. UPI has made wallets redundant. India 
offers an even bigger opportunity in form of ac- 
cess to credit and other financial services.” 

It’s not that deferred payment is a new con- 
cept, even in online shopping. Credit cards have 
been offering this option for some years. But this 
process is tedious, say merchants. Also, not all 
buyers have credit cards. Moreover, Pallav Jain, 
business head (consumer) at PayU India, says 
the payment process at many e-retailers is ardu- 
ous, with a success rate of 80-85%. Enter PayU’s 
LazyPay. At first glance, this looks like one of the 
many payment options offered by merchants— 
Paytm, BHIM, credit card, net-banking... But 
there’s a crucial difference. In the case of digital 
wallets, you need money in those wallets to pay 
upfront. In the case of cards or net-banking, you 
need to go through the entire process of enter- 
ing details, remembering passwords and so on. 
LazyPay offers you credit without the effort. 

It works like this. You register on LazyPay 
once, after which you only need to enter a 
one-time password that is sent to your phone. 
When you choose the LazyPay option at any 
e-retailer, you need to enter this password. And 
then buy. “The customer comes to a website to 
purchase, not to pay,’ says Jain. All your LazyPay 
transactions are consolidated, and PayU sends a 
combined invoice to you every 15 days. You have 
three days to pay up before late fees kick in. In 
effect, it’s a virtual credit card. 

PayU India has also partnered with Reliance 
Money—a part of Reliance Capital—to offer in- 
stant app-based personal loans via LazyPay. Cus- 
tomers can avail loans between 100 and 21 lakh, 
and they can be repaid in 15 days to 24 months. 
The entire process is digital. The company says 
the credit market in India is underserved with 
about 150 million potential borrowers. It has also 
applied to the Reserve Bank of India to become a 
non-banking financial company. 

PayU isn’t the only fintech company that offers 
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credit, but it seems to have found a niche in the 
payments market. Others in the business include 
CASHe, which has a unique credit rating system 
based on people's social media behaviour to 
determine their credit worthiness, and EarlySal- 
ary, an app that offers short-term instant loans 
to young salaried individuals. The big question is 
whether this will work. In a country where get- 
ting the better of the system is a badge of honour, 
will PayU see more defaults than payments? 

Rau says PayU’s payments business has given it 
a wealth of data and insight into customers and 
their credit-worthiness. “We have a very good 
understanding of the consumer.’ 

PayU is one of the largest payment gateways 
in the country. It says it powers about half of all 
e-commerce transactions in India, and process- 
es about $10,000 crore on a monthly basis on 
its payments platform. In 2017-18, these helped 
the company hit $100 million in revenues. 
“The most interesting challenge in India and 
our other growth markets is the heavy reliance 
on cash. This offers us an opportunity to in- 
novate and offer products and services that are 
inclusive and support all consumers, including 
those who rely on alternative payment meth- 
ods,” Le Moal says. 

Analysts say the digital payments industry will 
eventually move to lending, banking, and insur- 
ance. A 2017 fintech trends report by PwC says 
that alternative lending is a growing industry 
for digital lending aimed at different borrowing 
needs, including consumer loans, SME loans, 
working capital loans, and payday loans, among 
others. “Overall, on the fintech sector, we foresee 
pure digital payments players pivoting to become 
financial product malls with tailored products 
and experiences for their customer base on both 
the retail and SME front,” says Vivek Belgavi, 
partner and leader, fintech, PwC India. 

Clearly, PayU is moving with the industry. It 
is also investing in smaller fintech firms like 
PaySense. PayU’s Rau says Naspers continues 
to see huge potential in the Indian market, and 
will invest more. “We today are in a position 
where we want to commit further to the In- 
dian market, and want to create an ecosystem 
around fintech,” he says. 

All of which makes sense for a company that 
has financial data on customers. But if compa- 
nies that cannot gauge the credit-worthiness 
of customers enter this space, it may be time to 
change “caveat emptor” to “caveat seller”. il 
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FOCUS 


NUIAS 
BILLIUNAIRE 
BULLYGARUFS 


James Crabtree’s The Billionaire Raj is optimistic India 
will get past the inequality and crony capitalism of its 
Gilded Age into a Progressive Era. By Sugita Katyal 


IF YOU GREW UP IN India in the 
1970s, you'll probably remem- 
ber those STD calls from a neighbour's house. 
You often trekked to the only house with a 
landline in the neighbourhood for that monthly 
call to your grandparents. And if you wanted 
to watch television, you had to haul yourself to 
the nearest house with a TV where the entire 
neighbourhood gathered for a film. It all sounds 
so last century, doesn’t it? But that was life dur- 
ing the Licence Raj, when you waited years for 
a landline or a gas connection, and televisions 
and cars were a luxury few enjoyed. 

Cut to life in India today. More than 25 
years after economic liberalisation, every other 
person has a mobile phone, BMWs and Mercs 
jostle for space with Hyundais and Marutis on 
roads across the country, and shopping malls 
dot the urban landscape. And thanks to run- 
away economic growth, a new class of super- 
rich has emerged in the country and the old 
Licence Raj has given way to a new Billionaire 
Raj. This is the world that former Financial 


Times Mumbai bureau chief James Crabtree THE BILLIONAIRE 
explores in his book, The Billionaire Raj, as he RAJ: 
takes us on a journey into the lives of India’s AJourney Through 


new billionaires from Mukesh Ambani to Vijay India’s New Gilded 


Mallya as well as the new world of fixers and Age 

power brokers who drive the country’s political PAGES: 358 

economy PRICE:¥799 
: - a fi in Indi ‘ rs PUBLISHER: 
Crabtree spent ve years 1n India, a ume (@) HarperCollins 

churn as India witnessed some of the biggest Publishers 

scams, the UPA government was thrown out, India 


and the BJP-led NDA came to power. He 
doesn’t tell us anything we don’t know already 


and he might not have great insights or access 
to India’s billionaires, but the book is still 

a delicious read. Through mundane AGMs 

to flashy weddings and birthday parties, 
Crabtree explores the ascent of India’s new 
billionaires, or Bollygarchs. I loved the ac- 
count of Mallya’s 50th birthday celebration at 
Kingfisher Villa in Goa: Guests drove through 
the gates designed to look like a Buddhist pa- 
goda, before they were ushered past Ferraris 
and swimming pools into the seaside lawns. 
Later, Lionel Richie sang ‘Happy Birthday’, 
followed by two aircraft performing a fly-by 
over the beach. 

No account of India’s super-rich can omit 
the big fat Indian wedding. Many of us are a 
bit bored with the ostentation and extrava- 
gance surrounding weddings in the country, 
but, even so, Crabtree’s description of an in- 
vitation from mining tycoon Gali Janardhana 
Reddy had me hooked. The invitation came in 
a box that opened to reveal a small television 
screen and a video in which the tycoon, his 
daughter, and her husband-to-be performed a 
Bollywood-style song against a backdrop 

of computer-generated images of bulls 
garlanded with flowers and dancing 
white horses. 
This is India’s Gilded Age. Some 

20 years ago, India had just two bil- 

lionaires together worth around $3 

billion; today, it has more than 100, 

and their wealth accounts for around 

15% of the country’s GDP. But all the 

Bollygarchs can’t mask a harsh reality: 

India still remains a highly unequal 

country with the top 1% owing nearly 

60% of its wealth. The question that 

Crabtree then poses is: Can India, 

with its billionaires, not unlike the 
Vanderbilts and Rockefellers in the U.S., 
go from a Gilded Age to a Progressive Era 

of its own? He is optimistic that with “good 
judgement” it can do that and put behind “the 
perils of inequality and crony capitalism”. 

Perhaps Crabtree is being a bit optimistic. 
India’s bad loan problem is spiralling out of 
control. Inequality and crony capitalism are 
deeply embedded in the system. And the nex- 
us of money, power, and politics is deeply en- 
trenched in society. Of course, there’s a bright 
side: You don’t have to go to your neighbour's 
house to make a phone call any more. 
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Britain’s Prince Harry 
(right) and his bride, 
Meghan Markle, leave 


St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, after 
their wedding in May. 
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NEVER WEAR, THE MAHARANI Of Jaipur 
Gayatri Devi was warned by her 
grandmother, emeralds with a 
green sari. They go much bet- 

ter with pink. That she took the 
advice seriously was vouched for, 
later in life, by Amitabh Bach- 
chan, no less. As a Delhi university 
student, the feted actor would play 
truant to go see polo matches at 
the capital’s Jaipur Polo Grounds 
and remembered the princess as a 
surreal sight in coral chiffon. It is 
the colour that dominated a five- 
piece special collection created 

by Indian designer Sabyasachi 
Mukherjee in 2013 as a tribute to 
the maharani, routinely described 
as one of the world’s greatest 
beauties or “a dream in a sari and 
jewels” as Vogue fashion magazine 
once wrote. 

Gayatri Devi encapsulated the 
“life of novelistic dimensions”, 
as The New York Times called it 
upon her death in 2009. This 
is the reason why even in 2018, 
one royal wedding, that of Prince 
Harry of the House of Windsor and 
American actor Meghan Markle, 
can give a boost of more than $100 
million to the British economy. And 
that’s why this time in the annual 
luxury issue that you now hold in 
your hand, Fortune India’s focus is 
on that simultaneously eternal and 
ephemeral thing called royalty. 

For nearly a decade, the For- 
tune India luxury issue has tried 
to serve as a thinking person’s 
guide to consumption. In these 
pages, through the years, we have 
worked through examples from 
King Louis XIV of France to 
Norwegian-American economist 
Thorstein Veblen, author of The 
Theory of the Leisure Class, to 
understand why the idea of luxury 
exists, where it comes from, and 


where it is holidaying next. 

It was Veblen who spotted 
that as the feudal age came to an 
end, the wealthy of the world had 
something new that occupied 
most of their time—work. The old 
aristocracy could sniffle, as the 
Dowager Countess of Grantham 
did in Downton Abbey, “What is a 
weekend?” But as the people with 
real money shifted from the land- 
ed gentry to hedge fund managers, 
the wealthy knew only too well 
when the weekend was—it was the 
time the markets were shut, and 
they were mostly spending money 
and not earning it. 

In fact, it is the repercussions 
of a historic implosion in the 
markets that first gave us the idea 
of looking closely at why aristoc- 
racy and royalty survives in the 
21st century. It was in Paris in 
2012 when I was reporting from 
the ateliers of Hermés, which had 
been showing record profits year 
after year in the middle of a global 
stock market meltdown, that I 
realised that the hallowed fashion 
house never uses the word luxury. 
Why? Because for more than 175 
years the people who have bought 
Hermes have considered it their 
everyday-use brand. This is the 
reason Hermés turned up its 
nose at Louis Vuitton during an 
infamous hostile takeover bid in 
2010. The consensus in the 6th 
Arrondissement was clear—Her- 
més was blue blood, LVMH (Louis 
Vuitton Moét Hennessy), though 
by far the biggest beast in the 
exotic luxury forest and nearly five 
times the size of Hermés, was an 
upstart. 

This year, as nearly 2 billion 
people watched the royal wed- 
ding, we thought it would be the 
right time to try and understand 
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O Many luxury brands have royal warrants which prove they serve members of 
the House of Windsor headed by Queen Elizabeth Il. 


ff 


what keeps the royal allure alive 
through the brands that first and 
foremost treasure their imperial 
customers. 


S0,1 CAME TO LONDON TO study three 
unique brands that have two 
things in common—they hold up, 
above all, their much-valued royal 
warrants (certificates of the Crown 
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that confirm that the British royal 
family buys from them) and that 
they are avowed never to say any- 
thing about what living members 
of the royal family use. 

Famously secretive, the house 
of Floris, family-owned and royal 
perfumer for nine generations, 
showed me almost-never-dis- 
played leather-bound handwritten 


ledgers which record page after 
page of entries of the members 

of the royal family—not only 
their purchases but also changes 
that happen in their lives. Every 
time a duke becomes a monarch, 
for instance, a neat calligraphic 
hand strikes out the designation 
in double strokes and writes the 
new title on top. At Lock & Co., 
the oldest existing milliner in the 
world, I learnt of the old feudal 
practice that led to the inven- 
tion of the bowler hat, and, most 
interestingly, at James Purdey and 
Sons (which is owned by the Swiss 
luxury conglomerate Richemont), 
I understood that a hand-etched 
shotgun can be as precious to 
many wealthy collectors as a 
prized car or even a painting. 

One would think that they 
might be dying businesses, es- 
pecially those of selling hats and 
guns. Far from it; for both those 
companies, the last five years have 
been the most profitable in the 
recent past. But how and why is 
demand growing in double digits? 
Do people really get that many 
chances to wear an expensive 
hat or use a handcrafted shotgun 
for hunting? No, but it does not 
matter. And this is the principle 
that lies at the heart of our luxury 
issue this year. These are brands 
that cater to the veritable flight of 
fancy, the pure whimsy. You spend 
thousands of dollars and multiple 
trips flying into London to make 
your own perfume because you 
can. You get your head measured 
(literally, not metaphorically) for 
a prized hat or buy an engraved 
shotgun not because you will 
frequently use them—but just 
because you can. That is the idea 
that attracts us to royalty—they 
just can. i 
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YOU MAY WELLHAVE heard that Floris, 
London’s premier perfumers since 
1730, made a special fragrance 
for Meghan Markle when she got 
married to Prince Harry, sixth 

in line to the throne of England, 
but Edward Bodenham couldn’t 
possibly confirm or deny it. Quite 
like his ancestors have never 
confirmed nor denied that Queen 
Elizabeth II wore White Rose 

by Floris (supposedly because it 
reminded her of carnations, her 
favourite flower) for her wedding 
to Prince Philip in 1947. 

I am sitting in the basement 
smelling room and office of 
Bodenham, perfumery director 
and ninth generation owner of 
the fragrance makers to royalty. 
To arrive at this room, one passes 
through the elongated shop floor 
at the entrance of the Floris build- 
ing and then is guided to a slim 
door on the right hand corner of 
the room. The door leads down a 
series of stairs that opens to a wide 
room which is a cross between a 
medieval accountant’s warehouse 
and an equally old chemist’s 
laboratory. This is appropriate 
because, in fact, it is a room full 
of old leather-bound ledgers of 
customers of Floris over the centu- 
ries and vials of multi-coloured 
perfumes. 

What Bodenham can confirm 
though is that they did make a 
perfume for the wedding of Kate 
Middleton, Markle’s sister-in- 
law, when she got married to 
Prince William, second in line 
to the crown. Called the Wed- 
ding Bouquet, the fragrance that 
Bodenham sprays a little on smell- 
ing paper for me, is delicate and 
soothing, with top notes of lily of 
the valley. “It was in keeping with 
the mood of that occasion,” says 
Bodenham at the company’s store- 
and-offices at 89, Jermyn Street in 
London. “The mood of royal occa- 


sions is very important to us.” 

The perfume that Floris created 
for the Meghan-Harry wedding is 
rumoured to have notes of citrus, 
bergamot, orange blossom or 
neroli, green tea, and ginger, and 
is inspired by its Bergamotto di 
Positano eau de parfum. 

The perfumer to the royal 
House of Windsor for 200 years 
almost never speaks about what 
products members of the royal 
family use on a day-to-day basis 
from their collection. “The royal 
family do not have a bespoke fra- 
grance created for them, but they 
chose whatever they like from 
time to time from the existing col- 
lection. Though we do deliver any 
special requests they might have,” 
says Bodenham. For instance, 
about 15 years ago, Buckingham 
Palace wanted a different soap size 
(from the 250 gm and 75 gm that 
Floris already had), and so a new 
100 gm soap was made on request. 

But it isn’t for perfumes or 
soaps that Floris first received a 
royal warrant. It was for combs. In 
1820, Floris received its first royal 
warrant—for smooth-toothed 
combs—from King George IV. 
The combs had other famous 
takers—like Mary Shelley, the 
author of Frankenstein, and wife 
of poet Percy Bysshe Shelley, who 
also bought hair and toothbrushes 
from Floris. 

Now, Floris holds royal war- 
rants both for Queen Elizabeth II, 
the long-reigning monarch of the 
House of Windsor, and the Prince 
of Wales. And, over the years, it 
has received a total of 17 royal 
warrants which it keeps framed 
and lined in a room at the shop- 
office on Jermyn Street. 

Military legend T.E. Lawrence, 
more famously known as Law- 
rence of Arabia, and veteran 
English actor John Gielgud were 
regular customers. 


THE SHOP WAS OPENED by Juan 
Famenias Floris and his wife, 
Elizabeth, to sell perfumes, combs, 
and shaving products for the men 
who passed by the fashionable 
St. James’s Street with its many 
gentlemen’s clubs. The Floris 
family still entirely owns and runs 
the business. Floris had been a 
barber at a hotel nearby before he 
started out on his own and knew 
the importance of keeping many 
products; in fact, Floris still sells a 
rose mouthwash which is a throw- 
back to its men’s grooming past. 
In the past couple of years, Floris 
has taken this legacy even more 
seriously by launching a dedicated 
men’s grooming line, including 
moisturisers and face scrubs. 
“Many of our early customers 


loris anda nit 
talof17ro 


had country homes and London 
flats. And they would buy prod- 
ucts for themselves. First, we used 
to make products only for men 
and then we noticed that the men 
were often looking for some- 
thing of excellent quality to buy 
and take back to their wives and 
partners in the country. That’s 
how we expanded to making 
women’s perfumes,” says Boden- 
ham. Juan and Elizabeth soon 
realised that their real passion 
was making perfumes and since 
then their children and inheritors 
of the business have been trained 
in perfumery in France at Grasse, 
one of the world’s great perfume 
hubs, and Paris. 

By the time the famous Great 
Exhibition of 1851 came by, Floris 
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was famous enough to have 112 
perfumes “for the handkerchief” 
exhibited in the show that was put 
up at Hyde Park—a hop, skip, and 
jump away from the perfumer’s 
headquarters. It was a member 

of the Floris family who knew 
Florence Nightingale as a client. 
She wrote a letter to him in 1863, 
thanking Mr. Floris for the “beauti- 
ful sweet-smelling nosegays”. In 
1870, Mary Anne Floris married 
James R.D. Bodenham, starting 
the Floris-Bodenham line, of which 
Edward is the latest representa- 
tive. By the 1930s, the Floris name 
had spread enough for Winston 
Churchill to be a regular customer. 
He bought the fragrances Special 
No. 127 (top notes of bergamot, 
lavender, orange and petitgrain; 
heart notes of geranium, neroli and 
rose; and base notes of musk and 
patchouli) and Stephanotis, both 
still sold under the Floris Classic 
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Collection. “Top; ‘heart’, and ‘base’ 
refer to the three stages and time 
periods in which a perfume unfolds 
once worn. Top notes are the ones 
smelt first, while heart and base 
follow afterwards. 

The 1950s opened the U.S. 
market for Floris; it was selling 
Rose Geranium perfume to one 
Marilyn Monroe Miller in 1959 
and packages of the perfume were 
transported to the Beverly Hills 
Hotel in California for her. By 
1989, Floris had enough clout with 
the royal family in Britain that 
when its new factory was opened 
at Devon, Princess Diana came by 
to grace the occasion. 


EDWARD BODENHAM SAYS until about 
five years ago, it was the Flo- 

ris family that was running all 
aspects of the business. But now 
there is a CEO, Jon Graham, who 
has hired a whole marketing and 
retail team to help with expan- 
sion around the world. Italy has 
been a strong Floris market since 
the brand entered the country in 
1976; Germany, France, and Aus- 
tralia have been generating strong 
business, and West Asia has also 
been a particularly strong market, 
contributing immensely to the 
double-digit growth the company 
has seen in the past five years. The 
push overseas has also meant that 
from contributing an insignificant 
amount, the international sales 

of Floris brought in 30% of the 
revenues last year. 

And it is optimistic about its 
new launches. “We have built a 
substantial $2 million Middle 
East business in a little under 
three years with ambitions to dou- 
ble this over the next three years,” 
says Graham. “There is great 
interest in the brand from all 
corners of the globe,” he explains, 
“and a hunger in the customer 
saturated with choice to discover 
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products and brands that are less 
‘cookie-cutter’. We fit that bill per- 
fectly. We're a ‘secret brand’, we're 
just whispering a little bit louder.” 
In the past few years, Floris 
products have appeared on the 
shelves of tony stores like Har- 
rods, Selfridges, John Lewis, and 
Peter Jones in London. “The shop 
on Jermyn Street is a real destina- 
tion and we cannot replicate it. 
But we have strategically grown 
our footprint by placing our prod- 
ucts at the right locations in the 
United Kingdom,” says Graham. 
However, Floris is yet to re- 
ally crack the U.S. market, says 
Bodenham. “We do see that we 
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have a local customer in America 
through sales from our online 
website. But we have not yet been 
able to really grow our presence 
there,” he says, adding that at- 
tempts are on to change that. Flo- 
ris now has a warehouse in New 
Jersey so that orders from the U.S. 
can be sent quickly and cheaply to 
customers. 

At the same time, as the idea 
of terroir (natural environment) 
becomes ever more important in 
luxury, the company is also mak- 
ing a special effort to use and pro- 
mote indigenous British products 
like blackcurrants, English hops, 
and oats. Differentiation has been 
introduced in packaging too—for 
instance, the men’s skincare range 
has been re-titled The Gentleman 
Floris (it even has its eponymous 
web-based sales portal) and its 
design and colouration is denser 
and masculine. “Originally, the 
business was mostly male-fo- 
cussed but over time the women’s 
business has really grown, and 
at the moment it is pretty equal, 
roughly 50-50,” says Bodenham. 
“The name Floris, you know, 
sounds quite feminine, full of 
flowers and so on, so we wanted 
to add the word ‘gentleman’ 
before it to clearly explain to the 
customer that this is a product for 
men.” 

To promote the men’s range, 
Floris has been organising pop-up 
barber sessions that teach men 
“the art of shaving” (always hot 
water to soften the stubble, face 
scrub twice a week to get rid of 
dead skin, etc.), and sessions with 
whisky maker Glenfiddich and 
famed cigar maker Sautter. 

This is an interesting moment 
in the history of perfume when 
the clock is turning on the gender 
divide. The history of perfume 
began with both men and women 
wearing the same essential oils 


O Juan Famenias Floris set up the store with his wife, Elizabeth, to sell perfumes, combs, 
and shaving products for the men who passed by the fashionable St. James’s Street. 


like rose, lavender, and geranium 
and then, around the late 19th 
century, it sort of bifurcated into 
speciality scents for men and 
women. And now, slowly, the 
trend of unisex perfumes is on 
the rise again. In total, Floris has 
a range of 26 fragrances—10 for 
women, five for men, and the rest, 
unisex. 


THERE IS ALSO ANOTHER KIND of de- 
mand which is quite new—that 
of a bespoke service. Floris offers 
two kinds—a $570 two-hour ser- 
vice where customers come in, try 
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out a range of perfumes, and mix 
and match alongside a Floris per- 
fume maker to create something 
they like. “At the end of two hours, 
what they have is a completely 
unique fragrance that has been 
made just for them and according 
to what suits their nose the best,” 
says Bodenham. And they also get 
to carry home a 100-ml bottle of 
the perfume they have just made, 
the recipe for which is noted and 
kept carefully for the customer 

to return and order more of the 
same anytime. “Once you create 
this peculiar scent that belongs 
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only to you, we will never reveal 
its ingredients and proportions to 
anyone else, nor shall we ever sell 
it to anyone else. It will forever be 
there for this one customer.” The 
cost of the first bottle of perfume 
is included in the consultation 
charge, and each subsequent 
bottle costs about $204. 

Floris also offers an even more 
evolved and elaborate bespoke 
perfume-making experience for 
$5,700 in which the customer 
comes to Floris for a series of 
consultations spread over any 
amount of time—the number of 
consultations or total time-period 
is not specified. At the end of each 
consultation, the customer takes 
home a testing bottle of fragrance 
to wear and try out and get feed- 
back, and then return to tweak 
the formula further. At the end of 
this process, the customer is given 
five 100-ml bottles to take home 
whose price is included in the 
consultation fee. Each subsequent 
order costs $204. Eau de parfum 
is more expensive than eau de 
toilette because the former has 
a greater proportion of essential 
oils and less alcohol. The most 
inexpensive thing that Floris sells 
is a hand cream for $30. 

Through the years, the most 
exciting perfume in the Floris 
range is perhaps still Special 
No. 127—a favourite of Winston 
Churchill, and actor and former 
Argentine first lady Eva Peron. 
The perfume was originally made 
for Russia’s Grand Duke Orloff in 
1890. “When Darkest Hour, the 
film on Winston Churchill dur- 
ing the war, was being shot, the 
assistant of the lead actor, Gary 
Oldman, bought bottles of Special 
No. 127 because the actor wanted 
to wear the perfume to get into 
the skin of the character,’ Boden- 
ham tells me. “That is the power 
of scent.” ill 
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Winston Churchill, known for his 
personal style as muchas for his 
politics, in his signature Cam- 
bridge hat from Lock & Co. 
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ONE CAN ALMOSTHEAR the trundling 
wooden carriages and the clippety- 
clop of horse hooves as one walks 
down St. James’s Street—home to 
the ghosts of gentlemen past and 
their great clubs, Brooks’s, Boo- 
dle’s, Whites; home to D.R. Harris, 
chemists for more than 200 years, 
as well as the aristocratic bespoke 
shoemaker, John Lobb; and the 
Old Curiosity Shop-style home of 
Lock & Co., the world’s oldest hat 
maker, at 6, St. James’s Street. 

The door of the shop, the one 
that is used even today to enter 
the four-storeyed establishment, 
has been in continuous use 
since 1676, the year when, on a 
newly minted street in the heart 
of London in the reign of King 
Charles II, hatter Robert Davis 
opened his shop. The interesting 
thing is Davis’ shop was not at 6, 
St. James’s Street but a few doors 
away. Number 6 was first a coffee 
shop run by a man called George 
Lock who specialised in import- 
ing the finest coffee, chocolate, 
and tobacco from around the 
world. Then in 1747, the grand- 
son of George Lock, James Lock, 
trained as a hatter and started as 
an apprentice to Charles Davis, 
the son of Robert Davis. In 1759, 
the two families came together 
when James Lock married Mary, 
the daughter of Robert Davis, and 
the duo moved to 6, St. James's, 
and re-crafted it into the Lock 
& Co. hat store which is what it 
remains till today. On the way, it 
picked up, among other custom- 
ers, two royal warrants—from the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

The door of 6, St. James’s 
Street is a good indication to 
what lies beyond—creaky wooden 
floorboards and walls lined with 
hats and box after round box of 
cream hat cases, all with the fili- 
greed font black lettering of Lock 


& Co. Till date, this is the only 
shop-and-storehouse the com- 
pany owns. Hats by Lock & Co. 
are retailed in a few select multi- 
brand stores like DAKS but there 
is no other Lock & Co. store. The 
floorboards and a creaky staircase 
were as critical to the business 
growing in double digits each year 
in the past five years as the hats 
themselves, says Ben Dalrymple, 
the company’s managing director. 

I ask him why, with business 
showing such promise, does the 
company not invest in other real 
estate? “That would not work 
for us,” Dalrymple tells me. “Our 
business is about the ambience, 
the feel, the entire thing. The 
creaky floor and staircase are very 
much part of what we sell. We 
would not be able to find an iden- 
tically creaky floor and staircase.” 

This somewhat languorous 
sense of speed is also part of the 
history of the company. After all, 
it took nearly a hundred years for 
the store that Robert Davis start- 
ed—and which immediately drew 
attention and customers from 
the old affluent Whig families of 
London like Walpole, Devonshire, 
Marlborough, and Bedford—to 
become popular. By 1806, though, 
it had already gained its first big- 
ticket customer— Prime Minister 
Lord William Grenville. That year 
it also got its first transatlantic 
order when a Mr. Mallet ordered a 
“fine beaver hat”. 

“We have had a long tryst 
with history and the customer 
has changed consistently. In the 
1600s, of course, it was more of 
a London-based customer but 
today with all tourists and travel- 
lers and with online selling (it 
brought in 15% of revenues last 
year), I would say our revenues 
are 50:50 (between domestic and 
international buyers),” says Dal- 
rymple. “We have changed as the 
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OWriter Oscar Wilde, aLock & Co. loyalist, in his favourite black fedora hat. 


customer has changed,” he says, 
showing off new ranges of even 
baseball cap-style hats—most of 
the demand for which comes from 
the U.S. 

In 1795, one of the most 
dramatic and historical changes 
took place among the English 
customers of Lock & Co. when 


there was a revolt against the 
Hair Powder Tax on customers 
wearing old wigs which needed 
regular powdering; and overnight, 
these customers changed their 
hairstyles to a shorter crop. In 
response to the tax, the Duke of 
Bedford restyled his hair into the 
“Bedford Crop’—a short cut and 
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then parted with wax. His hat- 
maker, Lock & Co., created a plain 
round hat in response—break- 
ing away from the older tall top 
hats—which immediately became 
a fashion hit. 

Associating with history is 
something of a pedigree for the 
company. Among its customers 
was the British military com- 
mander, Lord Nelson, who used 
to order his trademark “cocked 
hat and cockade 7 1/8th full” com- 
plete with an eyeshade, especially 
designed for him by Lock & Co. to 
cover his blind eye, from the shop. 
In fact, Nelson returned to the 
shop to settle his bills in Septem- 
ber 1805 before leaving for Spain. 
He would never return, losing his 
life in the Battle of Trafalgar. 

It is not only military heroes 
who were buying from Lock & 
Co.—the famous dandy Beau 
Brummell was a customer, as was 
another famous clotheshorse, 
Oscar Wilde. The writer was a 
fan of the store’s black fedora hats 
but when he was imprisoned, he 
could not pay his final bill of £3 
and 30 pence. When this story 
appeared in the press in 2000, 

a fan of Wilde sent in a cheque 
of the same amount. The cheque 
remains framed in the shop today. 


ANDIN1849, when an aristocrat, 
Edward Coke (pronounced 
‘cook’), realised that workers in 
his lands constantly lost their hats 
or damaged them, he commis- 
sioned a harder hat which would 
not collapse easily. Coke was the 
younger brother of the 2nd Earl of 
Leicester and the men worked at 
his Holkham Hall estate in Nor- 
folk. He wanted a tough hat which 
would not fall off easily and could 
withstand low-hanging branches 
and poacher attacks. The proto- 
type was made by the then chief 
hat-maker of Lock & Co. called 
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Thomas Bowler from whose name 
the hat got it name. 

“When the hat was made, 
Edward Coke jumped on it with 
his shoes. But the hat kept its 
shape and that’s how it passed the 
test,” Dalrymple told me. Since 
then every Earl of Leicester has 
bought this hat for their game- 
keepers when they complete a 
year of service. 


THUS, WAS BORN THE 40-step-man- 
ufactured bowler hat sported in 
time by everyone from Laurel and 
Hardy, and Charlie Chaplin to 

the bumbling detectives Thom- 
son and Thompson in the Tintin 
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books. Even today it remains one 
of Lock & Co-s best-selling hats (at 
$465). The bowler hat started as 
a product for country labour, then 
morphed into white-collar city 
wear in London and now “there is 
a great demand in the Far East for 
this hat with jeans and a T-shirt 
which you would not have seen 20 
years ago”. 

In Japan, for instance, the 
popularity of Lock & Co. top 
hats was driven by an animation 
character in the Moomins, a tribe 
of mythical, fun-loving creatures 
dreamt up by Finnish writer-il- 
lustrator Tove Jansson. One of the 
main characters, Moominpappa, 


often wears a top hat in the 
beloved series. Aptly for a com- 
pany with this kind of eclectic 
history, Lewis Carroll based his 
hilarious character, the Mad Hat- 
ter in Alice in Wonderland, on one 
of the members of the Lock family 
called James Benning. 

All this tradition of quick 
change remains alive even 
today. Dee Holek, the company 
spokesperson, gave me a tour of 
how on the same shop floor the 
wholly family-owned Lock & 
Co. must stock everything from 
fine Panamas to luxuriously 
wool-lined hats and marvellously 
undulating styles meant to show 
off on the runway or at Ascot. The 
fancy women’s hats section, for 
instance, has glowing, full-bodied 
lighting to showcase cutting-edge 
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designs like Pursuit of Love (a 
bush of fluffy white fur drap- 

ing the entire head and neck at 
$1,855) to the Dovima (layers of 
black silk bunched and folded in 
turban-style to make an oblong 
crown priced at $2,359). While 
Lock & Co. has traditionally 

been a men’s hat-maker, it is the 
women’s section that has in recent 
years given a real fillip to the com- 
pany’s revenues and growth. 

While the company does not 
reveal financial numbers, and 
80% of its revenues still come 
from male customers, it does say 
that the women’s section has been 
the fastest growing in recent years, 
especially with the introduction 
of online sales five years ago. The 
company expects the division of 
revenues to be 70:30 in 2018 and 
even out equally in the next few 
years. There are two on-site mil- 
liners working on couture hats for 
women at the Lock & Co. head- 
quarters (other hats are made in 
factories around England). 

The men’s section on the 
ground floor is more mellow and 
subdued and sells along with 
sober hats in blacks and browns, 
silk ties, handkerchiefs and even 
umbrellas. 

On St. James’s Street, in fact, 
this is the last remaining hat shop. 
There used to be five and over the 
years all of them shut down except 
Lock & Co., which has continued to 
gain prime customers. So, when an 
unnamed person once sent a letter 
addressed just to “the best hat- 
ters in the world, London’, it was 
automatically delivered by the post 
office to 6, St. James’s Street. 

The range of products of Lock 
& Co. starts at around $115 for a 
summer cap to an antique silk top 
hat for $10,000-12,000. The silk 
these top hats use for a kind of lay- 
ering was last made in Paris in the 
1950s and, therefore, is very rare. 
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Also, the company literally faces a 
problem of inflated heads—human 
head sizes due to better nutrition 
have swollen at an average of five- 
six inches and most of the antique 
hats are of a smaller size—which 
makes the bigger sizes even more 
rare. The most expensive antique 
hat that the company has sold was 
for $14,000 and among Panama 
hats, a bespoke piece that fetched 
$7,600. 


BY 1852, THE COMPANY had adopted 
another practice which would help 
win the royal warrants that were 
to come. To push the boundar- 

ies of perfection in fit, Lock & Co. 
brought in the conformateur. This 
is a unique device which consists 
of a round two-layered metal disc 
with measuring tools fitted to it 
and was invented in France by 
Allie Maillard for perfect head 
measurements for hats. It is used 
even today for customers who are 
willing to pay thousands of dollars 


ASSOCIATING 
WITH HISTORY Is 
SOMETHING OF A 

PEDIGREE FOR THE 
COMPANY. AMONG 
ITS CUSTOMERS 
WAS THE BRITISH 
MILITARY COM- 
MANDER, LORD 
NELSON. 
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for a custom-made hat. The price 
depends on how exclusive the hat 
is and how expensive the material 
used for it is. 

The 1900s began for Lock & 
Co. with Winston Churchill wear- 
ing a Lock silk top hat for his wed- 
ding to Clementine Hozier and 
then becoming a regular customer 
of the company’s Cambridge and 
Homburg hats. 

The breakthrough in women’s 
hat-making for Lock & Co. came 
in 1953 when it was asked to work 
with Garrard & Co., then Crown 
Jewellers, to fit and line the coro- 
nation crown for the accession to 
the throne of Queen Elizabeth II. 
At a time when television and its 
power were starting to percolate 
into the public, 20 million people 
watched the event live. The first 
royal warrant from the Duke of 
Edinburgh followed swiftly (the 
second would come in 1993) and 
by 1960 the company had won a 
prize woman customer—Jacque- 
line Kennedy. 

Through all the history, 

Lock & Co. has tried to remain “a 
little bit special”, says Dalrymple. 
That means joining hands with 
the likes of designer Vivienne 
Westwood, Jimmy Choo, and TV 
celebrity cook Nigella Lawson to 
design their idea of the bowler hat 
in 1999 for the company’s 150th 
anniversary. 

The company is even seeing 
rising sales in India where they 
had few customers a decade 
ago—and that’s not because Lock 
& Cos master hatter is an Indian, 
Jayesh Vaghela. He says it has 
more to do with the approach of 
the company. “The profile of Lock 
& Co. clients has always remained 
consistent, but with contemporary 
approach together with classic 
fusion the clientele profile has 
become phenomenal,” the master 
hatter explains. [il 
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IN THE REALM OF THE WORLD'S MOST 
EXCLUSIVE SHOTGUN MAKER, A FAVOURITE OF THE 
ROYALS, IT 1S ALWAYS HUNTING SEASON. 
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IN THE CAVERNOUS room the cen- 
trepiece is a rectangular din- 
ing table that seats 14; it has a 
tablecloth in regal magenta and 
antique chairs with upholstery 
in the same colour. On the walls 
are sepia-toned pictures of great 
hunts, and glass cabinets with 
shotguns. 

Here is King Edward VII aim- 
ing his Purdey gun at flying birds 
at Sandringham, the beloved royal 
retreat in Norfolk, surrounded by 
crouching assistants in identical 


black suits, two in bowler hats and 


two in flat caps. There is Maha- 
raja Duleep Singh shooting on 
the grounds of Highclere Castle 
in Berkshire (better known these 
days as Downton Abbey, after the 
hit TV series). He is not the only 
royal from India—there are also 
the Nizams of Hyderabad and the 
rulers of Baroda, Udaipur, and 
Mysore, and the king of Nepal. 

And beside me is Nicholas 
Harlow, member of the gun sales 
team at the 200-year-old prized 
gunmakers in England, explain- 
ing that the company has a legacy 
so elite that it can proudly claim 
that not only is there almost no 
renowned monarch in Europe 
who has not been a Purdey cus- 
tomer, but the very room where 
we are standing is where Queen 
Elizabeth II has dined as a private 
guest of the company. 

“This room is in many ways the 
heart of the Purdey company. For 
instance, U.S. President Eisen- 
hower’s chief of staff General 
[Walter] Bedell Smith used this 
room for strategy meetings in 
1942,” says Harlow, who also 
points out that Charles Darwin 
was a customer. Captain Robert 
FitzRoy, the captain of Darwin’s 
ship, the HMS Beagle, bought 
guns and knives for the expedition 


in the early 1800s. Purdey has also 
serviced almost every European 
royal house from Sweden to Ger- 
many to Russia. 

Harlow, who is also in-charge 
of the archives for Purdey, tells me 
that this room is at the back of the 
Purdey headquarters at Audley 
House on South Audley Street in 
London. This Mayfair home of the 
company was built 68 years after 
James Purdey, who had appren- 
ticed as a gunmaker, started his 
eponymous company in 1814. It 
was James Purdey the Younger, 
the son of the founder, who really 
took the company to industry- 
beating heights. Blessed with a 
natural interest in guns, he turned 
out to be the right salesman for 
his family company even as the 
world of shotguns went through 
technological advancement from 
muzzle-loading flintlocks in the 
1820s to breech-loading harmless 
ejectors by the 1880s. 

The company has three royal 
warrants—one received in 1868 
from the Prince of Wales who later 
became King Edward VII, and one 
each from Queen Victoria and the 
Duke of Edinburgh a few years 
later. It was Purdey which gave 
Queen Victoria her first gun. The 
company is in charge of the guns of 
the British royal family even today, 
but they strictly do not speak about 
the work they do for the royals or 
anything about any customer. 

Notable among the technological 
advances adopted by the gun- 
maker during the time of Purdey 
the Younger is the hammerless 
self-opening action. The innova- 
tion developed by Purdey stocker 
Frederick Beesley around 1880 
uses a V-shaped spring to power 
the internal hammers and the self- 
opening device. All one needed to 
do to reload the gun was move the 
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OAthol Purdey (centre), grandson of the founder James Purdey, with his sons James (left) and Thomas. The sons, both 
World War | veterans, took over the business in 1929 and then sold it to Hugh and Victor Seely, after World War Il. 


sidelock and the gun opened on its 
own, ejecting the spent cartridges. 
There have not been many copiers 
of this mechanism called Beesley 
or Purdey action, for the design is 
easier explained than the actual 
making, which Purdey has refined 
and perfected over the years. 
Mention the Purdey-Beesley 
side-by-side to a serious huntsman. 
You will see that his response is 
marked by reverence because in 
the shooting circuit, the proper gun 
for a gentleman is the side-by-side, 
not an over-and-under (which has 
one barrel placed atop the other). 
“Side-by-sides are tougher to 
aim and shoot and, therefore, are 
considered guns handled by royalty 


and connoisseurs who are excellent 
shots,” James Horne, the chair- 
man of Purdey, tells me. “There are 
still some old estates in England 
which are used for hunting by ace 
gunmen who will not let you shoot 
if you turn up with an over-and- 
under gun.” It was not until 1920 
that Purdey made its first over- 
and-under. In 1949, it bought rival 
James Woodward & Sons, famed 
for its excellence in making this 
kind of gun. 


THE BATON PASSED IN 1900 from 

the younger James Purdey to his 
son, Athol, who led the company 
through the Edwardian years of 
prosperity when Purdey received a 


lot of business from the British War 
Department during World War I. 
Athol’s sons, James and Thomas, 
who had both survived serious 
injuries whilst fighting in France, 
took over the company in 1929. 
And business grew once again to 
great heights during World War II, 
especially in making precision tools 
and gauges. But the end of the 
war meant a sharp fall in business 
and the Purdeys sold their busi- 
ness to two brothers, Hugh and 
Victor Seely, who, in turn, handed 
the business over to their suave 
nephew, Richard Beaumont. 

It was Beaumont who got in the 
brilliant gunmaker Harry Law- 
rence into the business and got the 
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contract to make a pair of minia- 
ture guns for the Silver Jubilee of 
King George V, and pushed the 
business to the high-sales territory 
of the U.S. in the 1940s. In a de- 
cade, spearheaded by the Purdeys, 
the U.S. became the most impor- 
tant export market of high-quality 
British hunting guns. 

It was Beaumont’s wife who 
started a clothing line alongside 
the gun business and Purdey 
became the first gunmaker in Lon- 
don to develop a secondary line of 
accessories. Clothes, 
accessories and leather goods, 
including travel goods, now bring 
in a third of Purdey’s annual 
revenues—including its popular 
hunting knives and gloves for 
falconry. “We work especially hard 
to ensure that all our materials 
come from the United Kingdom— 
for instance, a lot of time goes in 
selecting the right tweed from 
Scotland,” says Horne. 


THE BEAUMONTS HANDED the busi- 
ness to cousin Nigel (also called 
Beaumont) who joined in 1984: 
and became chairman in 2007. 

In 1994, the firm went through 

a major ownership change when 
Swiss luxury major Richemont 
bought it. Though the company 
does not reveal its financials, the 
online company financials site 
duedil.com estimated that its 2017 
turnover was around $9.4 million. 
All Purdey would confirm is that 
it has sold over 30,000 guns in 

its entire history and it has had 
double-digit growth year-on-year 
in the past five years. 

Purdey is one of only two Lon- 
don gunmakers to operate a fully- 
integrated factory which still runs 
its own apprenticeship scheme. 

It takes a thousand hours over a 
period of 18 months to two years to 
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© Agunstock being 
chequered ata Purdey 
facility. The process 
refers to forming small 
diamonds on parts 
used to hold a gun. 


© Amaster craftsman checks out the chequering ona gunstock. The better 
the chequering, the better the grip of a gun. (Below, from left) Richard Purdey, 
James Horne, and Nigel Beaumont at Purdey’s headquarters. 
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O APurdey craftsman 
engraves a gun’s top 
strap. All guns and 
rifles are handmade at 
the Purdey factory in 
Hammersmith, London. 
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make a Purdey gun. The seven- 
stage manufacturing process of a 
Purdey gun is making the barrels, 
ejectors, actions, locks and triggers, 
stocking, engraving and, finally, 
the finishing. Part of the pleasure 
of buying a Purdey, quite like part 
of the pleasure of buying a Rolls- 
Royce, is the experience of coming 
to Audley House and then going 
through the entire process over 
many months of helping craft ex- 
actly the gun the customer wants, 
constantly giving advice to the 
craftsmen in the process. Many of 
the craftsmen have worked many 
generations with the firm, passing 
their skills from one generation to 
another. It is the bespoke process 
that makes it special. 

At the end of the process, there 
is also an elaborate fitting process 
where the customer is measured 
to ensure that the gun fits to their 
shoulder and neck measurements 
accurately. Prices for Purdey over- 
and-unders in 12-, 16- or 20-bore 
guns start at $137,000. In 28-bore 
and .410, they start at $146,000, 
going up to more than $165,000. 

“Effectively we think of a top- 
end gun as no different from a 
top-end wristwatch—a sort of 
male jewellery if you will,” says 
Horne, who owns a pair of antique 
Purdeys himself. “While many 
women shoot, most of the busi- 
ness still comes from men and 
they often buy themselves a gun as 
a personal present to mark some 
achievement or some highlight in 
their life. Sometimes this is the 
most unique thing they have ever 
purchased in their life.” 

All guns and rifles are hand- 
made at the Purdey factory in 
Hammersmith, London, which 
was renovated and reopened in 
June 2015. Purdey celebrated 
its bicentenary in 2014 with the 


sale of a trio of Purdey guns. This 
highly collectable set consists of 
a 12-bore side-by-side shotgun, 

a 20-bore Damascus over-and- 
under shotgun, and a .4’70 double 
rifle. “Purdey guns have always 
been heirlooms and passed on 
from one generation to another,’ 
says Harlow. And their value 
grows with time. In 1991, a pair 
of 16-bore guns built for King Ed- 
ward VIII while he was still Prince 
of Wales fetched $154,000 at an 
auction in Geneva. 


IN OCTOBER 2008, Purdey intro- 
duced a 12-bore over-and-under 
Sporter gun into its range and 

a 20-bore Sporter was added in 


IT TAKES A THOU- 
SAND HOURS OVER 
18 MONTHS TO TWO 

YEARS TO MAKE 

A PURDEY GUN IN 
A SEVEN-STAGE 
PROCESS. 


May 2009. The key components 
of the Sporter—that is action 
body, barrel monobloc, trigger, 
locks and forend—are manufac- 
tured at the Purdey factory at 
Hammersmith. Perugini & Visini 
undertake the assembly process 
in Italy’s Brescia before the guns 
return to London for proofing 
and hand-finishing. 

These guns are used for a brief 
period every year in England 


where the game bird and water- 
fowl hunting season is between 
October and January for every- 
thing from peasants, partridge 
and grouse to moorhens. Over the 
years, the shots in the guns have 
moved from lead to steel. Shoot- 
ing and allied activities bring in 
around $3.5 billion to the British 
economy every year. 

“Shooting is very much seen 
as a social activity, an outing, a 
picnic—and the actual act of 
pulling the trigger on a gun is only 
a small part of the entire activity,” 
says Horne, who points out that 
in England alone, around $250 
million is spent by customers pur- 
chasing shooting equipment and 
accessories. The shooting season 
in the U.S. goes on from April to 
December for turkey, waterfowl, 
and deer. And with the combina- 
tion, and cross pollination of cli- 
ents from both sides of the ocean, 
the season stretches through most 
of the year. “One change that has 
come in over the years is that more 
and more people wish to shoot 
high birds and from a load of 28- 
30 grams—which our guns used 
to be made for—now they have to 
bear loads of up to 35 grams or 
even higher,’ Horne tells me. 

One gun does not necessarily 
suit all activities and sometimes a 
regular shooter could own up to 
six shotguns in Britain, while this 
could go up to 12 in the U.S. There 
isn’t much off-take in the Asian 
markets—unlike in other luxury 
products—because, for instance, 
owning a gun is illegal in China. 

Purdey’s new trigger plate gun 
even comes with the technology of 
the gun telling the customer when 
to take it for servicing, and a shot 
counter. “We are bringing digital 
technology to our guns,” Horne 
signs off. i 
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The world’s largest 
hotel chain, Marriott 
International, shot 
into the big league 
in India in 2016 soon 
after its high-profile 
acquisition of rival 
Starwood Hotels, 
which already had 

a significant pres- 
ence in the country. 
It has used its global 
asset-light business 
model to expand 

its footprint in the 
highly competitive 
domestic hospitality 
industry, where old- 
timers such as the 
Taj and Oberoi still 
have a big hold. 


BY 
DEBABRATA DAS 
AND AVEEK DATTA 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
NARENDRA BISHT 


The JW Marriott Jaipur 
Resort & Spa 


FOR AN ENTIRE generation of Indians that grew up in the 1970s and 
1980s, hotels tend to be synonymous with old local brands like the 
Taj, Maurya or the Oberoi. Mention the Oberoi or Maurya to true- 
blue Delhiites or the Taj Mahal Palace to old-time Mumbai resi- 
dents, and they'll probably tear up with nostalgia. Chances are you 
might even see the images flashing through their minds: afternoon 
lunches at the Taj’s Machan in Delhi, dancing at Maurya’s once- 
iconic discotheque Ghungroo, or romantic dates at the Mumbai 
Taj’s Sea Lounge overlooking the Gateway of India. 

But times have changed. And so has the hospitality industry. People 
have many more hotels to make memories in, including a string of 
modern new global brands that are posing a challenge to traditional 
home-grown hotels. And top of the mind is the Marriott, a U.S. chain 
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that set up shop in India with a resort in 
Goa in 1999 and has now become the sec- 
ond largest hotel chain in India after Indian 
Hotels with 105 properties in the bag. You 
can see the change as soon you come down 
the escalator at Delhi airport’s Terminal 3 
to head to the baggage hall: The first thing 
that greets you is a large video wall set up 
by the Maryland-headquartered Marriott 
International. Drive out of the airport and 
a once barren wilderness is now a 45-acre 
complex dotted with 11 hotels—two of them 
are Marriott properties and none belong 

to the old and established Taj or Oberoi. 
“We are the fourth country in the world 

to have a 100-plus hotels in the Marriott 
International universe. The U.S. is the larg- 
est, followed by China, Canada, and then 
India,” Neeraj Govil, area vice president for 
South Asia at Marriott International, tells 
Fortune India. 

The story of how Marriott shot into the 
big league of India’s hospitality industry 
is no secret. It quite literally happened 
overnight in 2016 following Marriott 
International’s over $13.6 billion acquisi- 
tion of rival Starwood Hotels and Resorts, 
which already had a significant presence 
in India. The buyout made Marriott the 
world’s largest hotel chain straddling the 
entire range from luxury brands such as 
Ritz-Carlton and St. Regis to mid-level 
brands such as Courtyard and Four Points. 
And it gave the hotel chain once associated 
with cookie-cutter hotel rooms something 
for everybody from hipster millennials to 
fussy 60-somethings. The acquisition also 
had a domino effect on India: Soon, the 
number of Marriott hotels in the country 
more than doubled from 35 to 79, briefly 
propelling it beyond Tata group’s Indian 
Hotels, which owns Taj Hotels. Since then, 
the Taj has clawed its way back to the top 
with 126 properties. 

But if you think this contest for the top 
spot is over, you have another think coming. 
Marriott International is showing no signs 
of slowing down. Govil says the company 
opened anywhere between six and eight 
hotels a year before the acquisition, then 
opened close to 15 in 2017, and plans to 
open a similar number in 2018. The rate 
of new openings seems rather high at first 


O GOVIL: S. KUMAR 


Neeraj Govil, 
area vice 
president for 
South Asia 
at Marriott 
International 


glance; it is nearly twice as much as what 
Indian Hotels added last year. How on earth 
did they do it? Look closely and it becomes 
clear how: Marriott International doesn’t 
own any hotels in India; instead it operates 
hotels owned by others through manage- 
ment contracts and franchisee agreements. 
In other words, it uses an asset-light busi- 
ness model, a global template created by the 
global chain in the mid-1970s. “The asset- 
light model allows us to grow exponentially 
and increases the speed to market. If you 
look at our growth numbers, it wouldn’t 


have happened if we went about building 
our own hotels,” says Govil. 

Both management contracts and fran- 
chisee agreements are a well-entrenched 
concept in the world of hospitality. Under 
management contracts, hotel chains tie up 
with real estate developers. The hotel chain 
comes in and does the branding, makes 
sure the interiors are up to the mark, trains 
the staff, and manages day-to-day opera- 
tions for a pre-determined fee, which could 
be a share of profits, a share of revenues 
or simply a standalone fee. Typically, even 
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employees are contracted with the real 
estate developer. The franchisee model is 
more asset light for hotel chains. Here, even 
the day-to-day management is carried out 
by the third party and the brand ensures the 
hotel maintains its standards. 

It’s a model that’s worked well for Marri- 
ott globally, and seems to be working well in 
India, too. Essentially, Marriott’s operations 
in India are quite lean. It has just 75 people 
working at its offices in the country, and has 
instead built long-standing partnerships 
with top real estate developers such as K. 
Raheja Corp's Chalet Hotels, the Salgao- 
car family in Goa, Panchshil Realty, and 
SAMHI. Marriott plans hotels in two ways: 
In most cases, it engages with real estate 
developers who approach it with a property 
under construction. Sometimes, it engages 
with them right from the conception stage, 
especially when building resorts. “Here we 
do engage with the developer at a very early 
stage. Resorts are not a prototype hotel. At 
most of our resorts, we have got in at a very 
early stage where we have influenced the 
design,” says Govil. “For example, when we 
opened Mussoorie, we realised that a lot of 
people are going to drive to the location. So 
we made it a point to have well-equipped 
accommodation for drivers and maids.” 


ARRIOTT INTERNATIONAL ALSO 
has a franchisee arrange- 
M ment with ITC Hotels. Most 
of the large ITC hotels now 
form a part of The Luxury 
Collection hotels of Marriott International 
under the deal. ITC was perhaps a natural 
fit for Marriott International’s post-acquisi- 
tion portfolio as one of Starwood's oldest 
brands, Sheraton, had a long-term partner- 
ship with many landmark ITC hotels. 
Marriott doesn’t share financial numbers, 
but Govil says topline growth in India is 
expected to be in nearly double digits: 
“Ebitda is improving significantly as we 
have seen a double-digit cost decline in 
procurement costs after the merger.’ 
Marriott International has 15 brands 
in India broadly across three categories. 
The luxury segment has St. Regis, Ritz- 
Carlton, JW Marriott, and The W, while the 
premium segment includes The Westin and 
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Le Meridien; and the moderate segment 
has the Courtyard, Fairfield, Aloft, and Four 
Points. Marriott is focussing on tier IT and 
tier III markets with hotels in smaller towns 
and cities such as Pune, Visakhapatnam, 
and Ahmedabad. But big cities still gener- 
ate maximum revenues for the chain. “The 
moderate tier segment is the fastest growing 
in India and the good thing is we have four 
brands in this segment. The advantage 
these hotels have is that when recession 
comes along, they are least impacted but 
when the economy is booming, these hotels 
can surge maximum in terms of pric- 

ing. They have high margins and are best 
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"MANAGEMENT 
CONTRACTS 
ALLOWYOUTO 
EXTEND YOUR 
BRAND AND 
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EXPERTISE TO 
OTHER REAL 
ESTATE ASSETS.’ 


JOSTLING 

FOR SPACE 
Marriott is the 
second largest hotel 
chain in India after 
Indian Hotels, which 
owns the Taj group. 
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Marriott International 


equipped to deal with the cyclicality of the 
business,” says Govil. 

Hoteliers agree the asset-light model’s 
popularity has grown in India due to the 
influx of international brands looking to 
grow quickly. Building a hotel from scratch 
isn’t easy as you need anywhere from 35 to 
80 permits, which inevitably delays projects. 
Moreover, the cost of acquiring land and 
building a hotel is another deterrent. It’s 
hardly surprising that even local groups 
such as Indian Hotels—which has brands 
like the Taj, Vivanta, and Ginger—and EIH, 
with brands like the Oberoi and Trident, are 
adopting the asset-light model. To be clear, 
Indian Hotels isn’t selling all its properties 
and shifting to only management contracts 
and franchisees, but it is leaning towards an 
asset-light model. Today, 67% of its assets 
are either owned or on a long-term lease 
and only about 33% are based on manage- 
ment contracts/franchisees. However, of its 
30 hotels in the pipeline, less than 10 are 
owned properties and over the long term it 
sees half of its properties run as a fee-based 
business. “There's nothing like a right or 
wrong model. Value creation in owning an 
asset like Taj Lands End [in Mumbai] is 
so significant that you need a 100 manage- 
ment contracts at a lower level, 50 at a 
mid-level and 20 at an upper upscale or 
luxury level to compensate for the income 
we have from Taj Lands End alone,” Puneet 
Chhatwal, managing director and CEO of 
Indian Hotels, tells Fortune India. 

Even EIH is looking at an asset-light 
future. On August 1, after the company’s 
annual general meeting, executive chairman 
P.R.S. Oberoi said the company owned too 
much real estate and the aim was to reverse 
the ratio of owned properties versus man- 
aged ones, which currently stands at 70:30. 
Such a strategy may finally allow it to ramp 
up its presence significantly. Today it stands 
at barely 24 hotels in India despite being 
one of the oldest hotel chains in the country. 
“Management contracts are a natural 
progression for hotel companies that have 
invested significantly in the real estate busi- 
ness to establish their brands. Management 
contracts allow you to extend your brand 
and operational expertise to other real 
estate assets,” says Vikram Oberoi, CEO and 


managing director of The Oberoi Group. 

Obviously, hotels in India are banking on 
the boom in the hospitality sector. A 2017 
Boston Consulting Group and Google India 
report expects the hotel industry to grow at 
13% annually to $13 billion by 2020. The 
industry is also optimistic as the number of 
hotel rooms at 115,000 is still short of de- 
mand. A report by ratings agency ICRA says 
average occupancy has improved to 66% 
from 62.5% in 2015-16, and average room 
revenues have grown 2-3% over the past 
one year to 5,800 and above. “Hotel occu- 
pancies have improved across most markets 
in the country, supported by slow supply 
addition and improving demand-supply 
dynamics,’ Pavethra Ponniah, sector head 
and vice president, corporate sector ratings, 
ICRA, said at the report’s release in June. 
“The muted supply pipeline will continue to 
support increase in occupancies until they 
peak in 2021-22 at 69-70%.” 


N MANY ways, the asset-light 

model holds the key to 

growth for the Indian 

hotels industry. That’s 

where Marriott has an 
edge. It has perfected the business of 
managing hotels without owning them. Its 
30 brands have more than 6,000 proper- 
ties across over 120 countries. No wonder 
it doesn’t plan to stop at just 100 in India. 
Arne Sorenson, president of Marriott 
International, told Fortune India earlier 
this year that the chain planned to go to 
200 “in a handful of years”. He said one of 
the challenges was the high GST rate for 
hotels: “Hotels that trade about $110 a 
night are taxed at 28% and there is no 
other market in the world at 28% taxation. 
Hotels under $110 are taxed at 18%. There 
is no other market in the Asia Pacific 
region with this kind of taxation... Even 
though the business is doing well, the 
business would do that much better with 
the lowering of GST.” The question now is: 
Is the Taj group of hotels in danger of 
being knocked off the top slot? The rate at 
which Marriott is going, maybe. But, going 
by the Taj group’s plans of setting up 500 
entry-level Ginger hotels over the next few 
years, maybe not. i 
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MOTILAL OSWAL STARTED AS BROKERS AND PROPRIETARY INVESTORS AT A TIME WHEN THE 
MARKET WAS LIKE THE WILD WEST. NEARLY THREE DECADES LATER, THE DUO WHO STARTED 
THE FIRM HAVE BUILT ONE OF THE LEADING BROKING BUSINESSES IN TOWN. AND THEY HAVE 
ALSO DIVERSIFIED INTO HOUSING FINANCE AND PRIVATE EQUITY INVESTMENT TO KEEP 
BUSINESS ON AN EVEN KEEL DURING TIMES OF MARKET VOLATILITY. 


BY T. SURENDAR 
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THERE’S AN OLD joke about a stock analyst and a 
Wall Street broker going to the races. The broker 
suggests putting $10,000 on a horse. But the 
analyst isn’t convinced: He says he wants to un- 
derstand the horses and do a risk analysis before 
investing any money. The broker tells the analyst 
he’s too theoretical and bets on the horse. He 
ends up making a killing. “What's your secret?” 
asks the analyst. “Simple,” says the broker. “I have 
two children, three and five years old. I added 
their ages and bet on number nine.” The analyst 
was stumped: “But three and five is eight.” The 
broker’s response? “I told you, you're too theoreti- 
cal. Didn’t I just show you that experimentally my 
calculation is correct?” 

Jokes apart, money-making isn’t everybody’s 
cup of tea. And nobody knows that better than 
Raamdeo Agrawal, the 59-year-old joint managing 
director of Mumbai-based Motilal Oswal Financial 
Services (MOFS). Agrawal moved to Mumbai three 
decades ago to take the chartered accountancy 
exam and had no links with the city’s elite broking 
club. But with a combination of street smarts and 
tenacity—and perhaps a little bit of luck—he and 
his business partner, chairman and managing 
director Motilal Oswal, built one of India’s larg- 
est independent stock broking companies. Today, 
MOEFS has a million clients under its belt and a 
market capitalisation of nearly $13,000 crore. Last 
year, its revenue rose 44% to %2,984 crore from 
21,922 crore in the previous year, while profit leapt 
to $541 crore from %360 crore during this period. 

“I had no knowledge of research or investing but 
had a thesis that if you buy a good business you can 
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make money. It worked and I have been hooked 
since,’ says Agrawal. 

He still remembers his first investment in a con- 
struction company, Cemindia, way back in 1980. 
Agrawal bought the stock for $15 and later sold for 
%55. It wasn't just an off-the-cuff investment: He 
says he pored over a company balance sheet he got 
from a roommate who worked for Cemindia’s audi- 
tor, and then took a call to invest. He had clearly 
found his calling. Seven years later, he teamed 
up with Oswal, who lived in the same hostel, and 
bought a Bombay Stock Exchange stock broking 
card. By the early 1990s, Agrawal and Oswal had 


MOTILAL OSWAL 


expanded their broking and equity-related research 
business and had multiplied their %15 lakh invest- 
ment to %30 crore during the days of the Harshad 
Mehta boom. Their investing mantra was simple: 
Do a lot of research, focus on small- and mid-cap 
companies, pick out good stock investments early, 
and stay invested for the long term. 

But competition has been nipping at Agrawal 
and Oswal’s heels. In some cases, they've been over- 
taken by younger rivals. For example, IIFL Hold- 
ings already has a market capitalisation of more 
than %21,800 crore. Another competitor, Edelweiss, 
has a robust investment banking business and is 
valued at %28,874 crore. 

MOEFS has pulled out all the stops to keep pace. 
It might have built its reputation and fortune in 
stock broking, but over the years its business has 
gone way beyond. Today, it is a diversified research- 
backed financial services group with six subsidiaries 
spanning equities and commodity broking, distri- 
bution of mutual fund products, asset and wealth 
management, private equity and now, even home 
loans. Markets clearly have complete confidence in 
them: The company listed in 2007 and its five-year 
returns stand at a whopping 1,132%. 

It hasn’t been an easy ride. Their decision to get 
into the mutual fund business in 2008 didn’t get off 
to a flying start. When Oswal ventured into mutual 
funds, he thought he could put several of his firm’s 
skills to use simultaneously. He could use the re- 
search to buy stocks, his broking to trade the stocks 
he recommended and get more from the same 
set of clients by having them invest in his mutual 
funds. It took the group a while to break into the 
mutual fund space and even today it has just a 2% 
market share although its total assets under man- 
agement are 33,000 crore. But there’s enormous 
room for growth as the equity markets bug is still 
relatively nascent in India compared with the U.S. 

Both Agrawal and Oswal have invested all their 
personal wealth in MOFS mutual fund schemes to 
demonstrate how much they believe in what they 
do. They have six funds spread across the small-, 
medium-, and large-cap segments: Their flagship 
Motilal Oswal Focused 25 Fund has delivered 
annual returns of 18.8% over the past five years, 
outperforming the BSE’s 15.8% during this period. 
“We are profitability-led in our asset management 
business, keeping our focus to a few funds unlike 
others who launch numerous funds,” says Oswal. 

Like most big investors in India, Agrawal too 
draws inspiration from billionaire investor War- 
ren Buffett who he met in 1994. He calls Buffett 
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his guru and swears by his investment philosophy. 
He has a picture with Buffett, taken long before 
the selfie era, prominently displayed in his office 
where he sits in front of a large monitor keeping 
tabs on stock quotations and trading numbers. 
Since 1994, Agrawal has regularly attended Berk- 
shire Hathaway's iconic annual Omaha meeting, 
described as the Woodstock for capitalists, where 
thousands of financial advisors and investors 
gather over three days. “In those days, phones 
were so expensive. I used to land up at the New 
York airport and wait for the host to come and 
pick me up. I now wonder how it all happened,” 
says Agrawal, sitting in his Mumbai office with a 
pile of investing books around him. 


THE ANNUAL TRIPS, which have almost become a 
pilgrimage for him, aren’t just a vacation or a 
chance to schmooze with the investment commu- 
nity. Agrawal has been using key takeaways from 
the annual Omaha jamboree and combining them 
with the company’s deep research to put together 

a highly-regarded annual wealth creation report 
since 1996. Many consider it the gold standard for 
such reports. Not surprisingly, if there have been 
hits, there have been misses, too. While some of the 
group's picks such as Hero Honda, Sun Pharma, 
and RBL Bank had investors laughing all the way 
to the bank, there have been some wrong bets too. 
For example, they recently recommended Manpas- 
and Beverages, but the stock tanked. 

The vagaries of the stock market made Agrawal 
and Oswal understand that diversifying into other 
areas was inevitable. Two decades of wearing 
their investors’ hat made them realise that their 
fortunes were squarely tied to the market. And 
markets are unpredictable: So, when Indian 
markets boomed in 2003-07, their company did 
well but, subsequently, after the Lehman crisis 
in 2008, its market capitalisation whittled down 
to £1,000 crore in November 2008 from 25,500 
crore in January 2008. In fact, when they arrived 
at their swank new headquarters in Dadar in 
2009, there were questions about their survival. 

It’s only after 2013, when the market picked 
up, that its stock went up again. That was when 
MOFS decided to spread its risk and get into the 
home financing business. There was pushback from 
Agrawal, but he came around eventually. Oswal’s 
logic was to increase business avenues so that the 
company had stable revenues even if stock markets 
were weak. “Our broking business and mutual 
fund business need very little capital and, there- 
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The company’s five-year returns stand at a whopping 1,132%. 
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ADJUSTED CLOSING PRICE AND CLOSING VALUE OF INDEX ARE REBASED TO 100 


fore, we decided to create a business that could 
put the cash we generate to good use,” says Oswal. 
“At the core, we were an investing firm and we 
didn’t want to diversify for the sake of it.” 

They had two options: They could invest in 
several small housing companies or they could 
create their own company. Oswal decided to build 
their own company, Aspire, as he envisioned low- 
cost housing finance as a long-term opportunity 
in India. He invested €100 crore initially and was 
willing to commit another $300 crore if busi- 
ness picked up. The stock market welcomed the 
decision. Two years after Aspire was launched, the 
MOEFS stock leapt from $350 in June 2016 to a 
high of 71,585 in January. Analysts even attributed 
a third of the company’s valuation at the time to 
the housing finance business. 


ASPIRE SEEMED T0 be having a dream run until cracks 
began to appear early this year. An increase in bad 
loans from the business hit MOFS hard, and the 
double whammy of demonetisation and the goods 
and services tax also affected business badly. MOFS 
realised it had grown its loan portfolio quickly, 

a mistake newbies in the business often make, 
especially if it drives up stock market valuation. 
Instead of setting up a network of agents to spot 
homebuyers and give them loans, MOFS bought 

a part of its loan portfolio from another housing 
finance company. The move gave it scale and heft, 
but also created its own set of problems: It found it- 
self saddled with higher-than-expected delinquent 
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loans in housing finance which spooked investors. 
For the year ended March, Motilal Oswal’s profits 
were suppressed by the nearly %30 crore provision- 
ing in the Aspire business. But Oswal is unfazed: 
“Whatever has happened is only a temporary blip 
and we will correct it.” Recently rumours surfaced 
of a split owing to differences in investing the firm’s 
cash in Aspire but the founders denied it. “I can’t 
think of splitting with Motilal” Agrawal says. 

Their vision takes them far away from the 
stereotypical image of a stock broker as someone 
pounding his fist and yelling “sell, sell, sell” on 
the stock market floor. The risk-taking investor 
in Agrawal is always hungry to make their money 
work to make even more money. So, much like 
his role model Warren Buffett, he too has gone 
down the road of buying out large stakes in com- 
panies. Agrawal and Oswal set up Motilal Oswal 
Private Equity (MOPE) in 2006 as they realised 
that small- and mid-cap companies would be 
significant beneficiaries of India’s growth story. 
MOPE manages $570 million and has raised 
three growth capital funds and three real estate 
funds. It generally targets the consumer, financial 
services, healthcare, and industrial sectors; and 
prefers to enter as a substantial minority share- 
holder in companies exhibiting superior growth. 

The firms it has invested in include food 
company Cremica, Parag Milk Foods, and Cycle 
incense brand maker N. Ranga Rao & Sons. Over 
the past few years, MOFS has also invested in 
the finance sector. In 2013, it invested €20 crore 
for a 35% stake in AU Small Finance Bank and 
ended up cashing out %5,000 crore in less than 
five years. The firm has also bought big stakes in 
RBL Bank, Dewan Housing Finance, and Gruh 
Finance. 

Agrawal is bullish about the stock market 
because of India’s economic growth, but the 
broking business may be under threat from a new 
breed of companies—discount brokers. Unlike 
MOFS, discount brokers charge a flat fee for 
every trade compared with 0.5% of the traded 
value by bigger players. But MOFS is undaunted. 
Its managing director, Navin Agarwal, says their 
clientele has been built on the back of equity 
research advisory and customer support that 
discount brokers cannot afford. “The equity cult 
is just about starting in India and 60% of our 
broking trades already happen through a digital 
interface where we match the newbies,’ he says. 
“So there is a long way to go for full-fee brokers 
like us.” ill 
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As many as 35 families have tied 
up with Airbnb to offer homestays 
on Gharapuri island, the site of the 
world famous Elephanta Caves. 
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SCRIPTING 
SUCCESS 
AT HOME 


AIRBNB WANTS 
TO SIGN 
UP 50,000 
HOMESTAYS 
IN THE COUNTRY 
OVER THE NEXT 
TWO YEARS. 
IT COULD 
DISRUPT THE 
HOSPITALITY 
SECTOR IF IT 
SUCCEEDS. 


BY T. SURENDAR 
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Gharapuri island, 
which houses the 
famous Elephanta 
Caves, is just 10 km 
off Mumbai's coast. 
Every year, thousands 
of tourists throng 

the seven Sth to 6th 
century caves 


adorned with intricate Hindu and Buddhist 
sculptures. You'd imagine the Maharashtra 
tourism department’s crown jewel would have 
the best facilities, right? Wrong. As recently as 
March, the island did not even have permanent 
electric supply, leave alone basic infrastructure 
to support the rush of visitors. 

Yet on a wet June morning, a state minister, 
government officials, and executives from San 
Francisco-based home-sharing company 
Airbnb gathered to announce a joint pro- 
gramme to identify 35 homestays on the island 
for people visiting the Unesco world heritage 
site. It was a win-win for both: The govern- 
ment was interested as homestays would bring 
in local employment; and Airbnb was happy 
because it would help expand its footprint in 
India, its next frontier in Asia. Nathan Blechar- 
cezyk, Airbnb co-founder and chief strategy 
officer, says the India story has just begun: “It 
will certainly rank as one of our most impor- 
tant markets just like China.” 

Airbnb entered India six years ago and has 
grown at a rapid pace since then. Now, it is 
looking to move to the next level by stepping 
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chief strategy 
officer of Airbnb. 


off the beaten track and entering areas that 
are not so big on the tourist map. So, instead 
of just being in big tourist destinations such 
as Goa (where it has 5,000 homestays) and 
Rajasthan, it is looking at relatively untapped 
locations in the hinterland such as the vil- 
lages of Kutch in Gujarat and the hills of the 
northeast. As part of this plan, it aims to create 
50,000 “hospitality micro-entrepreneurs’—in 
other words, homestays—in India over the next 
two years, says Chris Lehane, Airbnb’s head of 
global policy and communications. 

Airbnb already has 32,000 homestays, 
or 70,000 rooms, in India, all the way from 
the backwaters of Kerala to the mountains 
of Himachal Pradesh. And if it reaches its 
target of 50,000 homestays, it could disrupt 
the country’s hospitality sector, which has just 
115,000 hotel rooms on offer at the moment. 
With increased regulatory scrutiny across the 
world—the latest casualty being its plan to offer 
two nights on the Great Wall in China—here’s 
a market Airbnb can’t afford to miss. Especially 
since India doesn’t have rules about homestays 
yet. No wonder, Airbnb has roped in star couple 


BLECHARCZYK: COURTESY OF AIRBNB 


Saif Ali Khan and Kareena Kapoor Khan for its 
first big India-specific campaign. The actors re- 
late their experience of booking a U.K. holiday 
on Airbnb in a series of videos. 

As part of its expansion plans, Airbnb tied 
up with the Gujarat-based Self Employed 
Women’s Association (SEWA) last year to draft 
some of its members as hosts on its network— 
thus offering tourists a taste of rustic life. 

This happened shortly after Airbnb’s global 
CEO and co-founder, Brian Chesky, met with 
Prime Minister Narendra Modi in Delhi and 
endorsed the government's National Skill De- 
velopment Mission. The message is loud and 
clear: No matter where you are, Airbnb will be 
there to welcome you. “India’s cultural diversity 
lends itself as a great destination for our guests, 
who are increasingly seeking local experiences, 
and that makes it a very important market for 
us,” says Amanpreet Bajaj, Airbnb’s India head. 


LECHARCZYK LISTS THREE projections 

that make him think the future is 

bright for Airbnb in India. First, 

like the Chinese, Indians will start 
travelling and spending more on holidays as 
their incomes go up. Second, India’s millenni- 
als will prefer uncharted travel and experiences 
rather than touristy locations. And, finally, 
India is the biggest mobile market and there 
is already proof that Indians are increasingly 
booking their holidays on the phone. 

The thrust, thus, is on “experiences”, rather 
than just holidays. So last year, Airbnb launched 
curated “experiences” in India. On offer are 
things ranging from the “Journey of Couture” 
with designers Shantanu and Nikhil to wind- 
surfing and street walks in Goa. And while in 
Goa, you could also stay at the villa where Shah 
Rukh Khan-starrer Dear Zindagi was filmed. 

There's no dearth of hosts waiting to sign 
up. And there's no shortage of guests as well, 
since Airbnb’s rates are generally cheaper 
than hotels’. Bajaj says Airbnb “would like to 
scale up rapidly but our global norms don’t 
let us sign everyone up”. Often, it has had 
to ask locals to refurbish their apartments/ 
homes to adhere to basic standards. There are 
several properties available for listing but few 
that pass Airbnb’s 100-point checklist such 
as independent bathrooms, arrangements for 
warm water, and hygiene. 

Airbnb, which stands for air bed and 


Airbnb’s 
journey in 
numbers 


The decade-old 
U.S. firm entered 
India in 2012 and 
now has 70,000 
listed rooms. 
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of people who 
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a single night 
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from 100 guests 
fora single night 
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breakfast—a reference to the air mattresses that 
guests slept on initially—was formally launched 
by Chesky, Blecharcezyk, and Joe Gebbia in 
2008. The germ of the idea took shape in the 
heads of Chesky and Gebbia in October 2007 
(Harvard man Blecharczyk would join them a 
few months later): With no money to pay rent 
for their three-room apartment in San Fran- 
cisco, they decided to host guests attending the 
Industrial Design Conference in the city. Their 
first guest was an Indian, Amol Surve. The 
formal launch coincided with the 2008 Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Denver, Colo- 
rado, where Airbnb reportedly sold 800 boxes 
of cereal at $4.0 each, to raise $30,000 in seed 
money. Nearly 10 years later, the company was 
valued at $31 billion in its last round of funding 
in March 2017. That’s two-thirds of the $45 bil- 
lion valuation of the world’s biggest hospitality 
chain, Marriott, and ahead of the No. 2 brand, 
Hilton, valued at $23 billion. 

Though Airbnb’s revenue numbers are not 
available, its profitability is said to be on the rise 
going by the increasing valuation over the years. 
No wonder it is considered the technology firm 
that’s disrupting the hospitality business. In 
India, along with OYO, it is changing the face of 
the business. 

Let’s look at the reason why: The tourism 
department’s 2016 data (the latest available) 
pegs India’s annual foreign tourist arriv- 
als at nearly 9 million. That’s not counting 
the millions of Indians who travel between 
states. But the country doesn’t have enough 
hotel rooms to cater to these vast numbers— 
even when one includes everything from 
glitzy five-star hotels to humble bed-and- 
breakfasts. Until last year, the right kind of 
property, at the right price, was not available 
at the right location. “The market was so 
fragmented that no startup wanted to spend 
time and money aggregating the business 
like they did in the airline ticketing business,” 
says Mudit Khosla, chief operating officer 
of healthcare marketplace Healthians and 
ex-founding member of Yatra Online, India’s 
second-largest travel portal. 

That’s what OYO, and increasingly Airbnb, 
are changing. Gurugram-based OYO, the 
five-year-old budget hotel network founded by 
Ritesh Agarwal, started as an online market- 
place for room inventory. But the business 
started gaining traction only after three years, 
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when OYO started branding its inventory and 
inculcating quality norms for the rooms. In its 
last round of funding, OYO was valued at $850 
million, a third of India’s oldest and biggest 
hospitality firm, Mumbai-based Indian Hotels, 
which runs the Taj hotels. “There is a fear that 
Airbnb may take away travellers to locations of 
their choice and further disrupt the market,’ 
says Khosla. 


HE CONCEPT OF homestays in India 

has been around for over a decade. 

Different governments and state 

tourism bodies enrolled local 
households in their homestay schemes and 
granted them licences to operate. The database 
was put up on state tourism portals. But these 
were just listings, not booking portals. The 
overall experience, therefore, was poor for both 
the host and the guest. 

That’s what Airbnb is looking to change. It 
brings a decade of experience in operating in 
over 100 countries, to its database of properties 
listed on its website. The homestays are re- 
cruited by a team of employees who survey the 
property, train the hosts on using the mobile 
interface of their website and, of course, turn 
the spotlight on them through the portal. 

Vivi George, an Airbnb host, is happy with 
the way her Kochi villa has been featured. She 
says a few executives first visited her property 
to check if the description matched what was 
on the ground. Then they took pictures and 
posted them on the site. “I make good money 
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Maharashtra 
tourism minister 
Jaykumar Rawal 
(third from right) 
and Airbnb India 
head Amanpreet 
Bajaj (right) at 

a programme to 
identify hosts 
for homestays 
near Elephanta 
Caves. 


after paying for the caretaker and other run- 
ning costs,” she says. 

Airbnb wants to be seen as a community- 
based business without a gatekeeper, where 
stakeholders align their interests to further 
business. In essence, it wants to conduct its 
business with minimal intervention from au- 
thorities: But it has had its fair share of run-ins. 
In Mexico, it faced a tax issue; in Japan, a new 
rental law was passed, asking hosts to acquire a 
registration number and adhere to several con- 
ditions, forcing Airbnb to take several hosts off 
the list this June; and Australia has imposed a 
cap on the number of days an empty apartment 
can be given on short-term rent. 

Critics accuse Airbnb of increasing prop- 
erty value and rentals at popular destinations 
worldwide as owners prefer to have guests than 
long-term renters. But Maharashtra’s tourism 
minister, Jaykumar Rawal, believes otherwise. 
He says that “letting out apartments to tourists 
will increase the usage of vacant apartments 
in Mumbai and can have a softening effect on 
property prices”. 

An Airbnb executive, who declined to be 
named, said things like rules were teething 
issues. However, there’s a bigger challenge in 
India—getting housing societies in big cities 
to let people rent out vacant flats on Airbnb. 
Also, some Indians seem to be averse to let- 
ting strangers into their homes. 

That hasn’t stopped a new category from 
opening up: Business travellers discovering the 
joys of Airbnb, especially for extended stays. 
And Airbnb’s “super hosts” are making the most 
of it, offering high-speed Wi-Fi and aircondi- 
tioning at rates cheaper than hotels. Bajaj says 
in the past two years, Airbnb has grown its 
listings by 100%. More hosts have signed up be- 
cause of increased knowledge of the benefits of 
home-sharing, local partnerships, the govern- 
ment’s push, and word-of-mouth. 

As Airbnb does not disclose its financials, 
it is tough to ascertain its success so far. And 
it is too early to say if it will succeed in India. 
For now, it has forced the hand of its competi- 
tors to invest in building a homestay business. 
Though local travel portals such as MakeMy- 
Trip and Yatra don’t compete directly with 
Airbnb, both have since expanded their hospi- 
tality businesses to include homestay rentals. 
The Indian market is still so huge, there’s more 
than enough room for more. i 
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FORTUNE INDIA JUST TURNED 100. WELL, 
SORT OF. WE ARE 100 ISSUES OLD, A MILESTONE 
THAT CAPS AN EXTRAORDINARY JOURNEY OF 
GROUNDBREAKING STORIES ON THE MOVERS 
AND SHAKERS OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


HERE'S TOTHENEXT100. : 
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WHEN FORTUNE INDIA launched in October 2010, it was fitting to 
begin with an article Jawaharlal Nehru wrote in Fortune's April 
1942 issue. Making a case for India’s independence, Nehru 
prophetically said the future belonged to Asia and the world 
couldn’t afford to ignore India. He was right. Today, India is the 
world’s fastest growing major economy—and is poised to grow 
even further. 

Fortune India published its first issue more than 65 years af+ 
ter Nehru’s article and almost 20 years after the country threw 
open its economic doors. We couldn't have picked a more fit- 
ting time: Economic growth was unprecedented; India’s newly 
globalised companies were part of many cross-border deals; 
and they were managing a workforce that was multi-lingual, 
multi-ethnic, and multi-cultural. Our first cover story was 
about the onerous task of managing such a varied workforce 
and how companies managing such a global workforce were 
going to determine the India story abroad. And, just like that, 
it also set the tone for Fortune India stories: edgy and ahead of| 
the curve with a finger on the pulse of the business world. 

As we turn 100, it’s time to look back at our journey so far! 
We've done some groundbreaking stories on the movers and 
shakers of business from Bharti Airtel chief Sunil Mittal and 
Adani Group chairman Gautam Adani to ICICI Bank manag- 
ing director and CEO Chanda Kochhar and former State Bank 
of India (SBI) chairman Arundhati Bhattacharya. In the first 
year itself, we had one of the most iconic businessmen of India, 
Ratan Tata, on the cover. Our story talked of the charm, polish; 
and pure audacity with which he had reinvented India’s largest 
conglomerate. We spoke to scores of people, including Tata’s 
neighbour, former Tata managers, business rivals, Tata himself} 
some of his key executives, and even a cigarette vendor across 
the street from Bombay House, to piece together a compelling 
picture of the man, and what makes him tick. 
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FROM THE STORY BEHIND HOW 

RATAN TATA REINVENTED INDIA’S 
LARGEST CONGLOMERATE TO THE 
RISE OF GAUTAM ADANI AND, MORE 
RECENTLY, WALMART’S MEGA DEAL 
WITH FLIPKART, FORTUNE INDIA HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN AHEAD OF THE CURVE 
WITH A FINGER FIRMLY ON THE PULSE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


The same year, we also wrote about Gautam Adani: 
how he rose from humble beginnings—sold, among oth- 
er things, diamonds and plastic sheets—built a trading 
business of some size, and then made the leap to infra- 
structure. The story encapsulated how Adani combined 
naked ambition with a sense of what it takes to make 
things work, and his ability to think big, to emerge as a 
huge force in business. 


A LOT HAS CHANGED over these 100 issues. Technology and 
the contours of the economic landscape changed com- 
pletely. India opened its doors to foreign direct invest- 
ment (FDI) in various sectors, smartphones reached al- 
most 40% of the population, and e-commerce took off in 
a big way. And Fortune India has tracked these changes 
each time. For instance, we've been on top of the Flipkart 
story as the homegrown e-commerce firm grew from 
just an online bookseller to the country’s largest online 
retailer, and was eventually bought over by Walmart in 
a $16 billion deal this year. We also took a deep dive into 
Mukesh Ambani’s big gamble on data with Jio. Ambani 
told Fortune India in one of his rare conversations on 
his businesses that his dream is of a digital world where 
everyone and everything is connected with data. 

Another story that often pops up in our edit meetings 
is about Sun Pharma founder Dilip Shanghvi hiring his 
own boss. In 2012, we wrote about how and why, in an 
extraordinary move, Shanghvi brought in Israel Makov, 
the former president and CEO of Israeli pharma giant 
Teva Pharmaceutical Industries, as his board’s execu- 
tive chairman for a three-year term and re-designated 
himself as managing director. “I, too, need to learn from 
someone,’ Shanghvi had said about his move. 


It isn’t just business titans we have followed but also 
the journeys of passionate young entrepreneurs, echoing 
the zeitgeist of the times. In 2014, we wrote about Team 
Indus, a small company in Bengaluru, tucked away in a 
nondescript office, where a bunch of 30 young entrepre- 
neurs was trying to do something which to many would 
sound absolutely audacious—building a cheap lunar 
lander, which could change space exploration. 

Somewhere down the road, many in the team felt 
there were some companies that fell between huge 
corporations listed on our flagship Fortune India 500 
and small and medium enterprises (SMEs) that slipped 
away unnoticed. In 2014, we set out to identify these 
companies. The result: the Next 500, a ranking of the 
biggest midsize companies in India, the country’s only 
such list. 


OVER THE YEARS, Our signature lists have brought into 
focus not only companies, but also the people behind 
them. We have identified the most promising young 
entrepreneurs and leaders through our 40 Under 
40 list. And thanks to our annual ranking of the 50 
Most Powerful Women in Business, we have discov- 
ered fascinating stories about some of the brightest 
women of India Inc. Former SBI chairman Arundhati 
Bhattacharya is one example. In 2014, before non+ 
performing assets (NPAs) became a mainstream talk+ 
ing point after the appointment of Raghuram Rajan 
as Reserve Bank of India governor, we wrote about 
Bhattacharya’s relentless battle against NPAs and how 
that could change banking. Through her tenure, Bhat+ 
tacharya went about removing the “stodgy PSU” tag 
7 from SBI with quiet determination, and made a start 
ra to the fight against NPAs. 
Ns We have always believed our job is to tell the exciting 
story of India Inc, to capture the mood of the time, and 
understand how it affects businesses. We have never felt 
the need to chase news and “break” stories. Sometimes, 
however, the news finds us. In 2016, former L&T ex- 
ecutive chairman A.M. Naik confirmed the name of his 
successor in an interview to Fortune India. The legend-= 
; = . ary Naik ended years of speculation over who would get 
r@RTUN I j the top job when he told us that his protégé, 55-year-old 
civil engineer S.N. Subrahmanyan, would succeed him. 
In the following pages, we have compiled some of the 
biggest economic milestones over the past 100 issues 
and we also have three CEOs talking about their first 
100 days in office. As we publish the 100th issue, there's 
lots more to come. As Time co-founder Henry Luce 
wrote in his prospectus for Fortune almost 90 years ago: 
“Accurately, vividly and concretely to describe Modern 
business is the greatest journalistic assignment in his+ 
tory.” The endeavour, today, is much the same. Here’s to 
the next 100. il 
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2016 
DEMONETISATION 
In November, the govern- 
ment withdrew the two 


largest-denomination notes, 


500 and &1,000, ina bid to 
stamp out black money. The 
move caused confusion and 
also disrupted the rural and 
informal economy where 
most transactions are 


2016 

JIO LAUNCH 

Mukesh Ambani’s Reliance Industries 
disrupted the telecom sector in September 
whenit launched Jio, offering free voice calls 
and dirt cheap 46 services, Since then, the 
competition has also slashed rates, pushing up 
consumption in the country. 


2016 
INSOLVENCY CODE INTRODUCED 
The government introduced one of its biggest 


reforms, the Insolvency and Bankruptcy Code, 2016, 


to make winding up distressed companies easier. 
It was meant to fast-track the loan resolution 


2014-15 

PLANNING COMMISSION DISBANDED 
In August of 2014, the Narendra Modi-led NDA 
government brought an end to India’s decades-long 
socialist-style planning by abolishing the Planning 
Commission, which was replaced by anew body 
called NITI Aayog or National Institution for 
Transforming India. 


cash-based. process and help lenders with large funds locked in 
non-performing firms recover some of their money. 


2017 

GST ROLLED OUT 

The biggest taxation reform in India since inde- 
pendence, the nationwide goods and services 
tax (GST), was launched on July 1. The tax aims 
to unify the economy and create a single market 
across India, by replacing multiple indirect taxes 
levied by the Centre and states. 


2012 

AVIATION AND RETAIL THROWN OPEN 
In September, the beleaguered UPA government 
opened the door to 100% foreign direct invest- 
mentin single-brand retail, 51% in multibrand 
retail, and allowed foreign airlines to buy up to 
49% in domestic carriers. The move was meant 
to attract foreign capital to the country. 


2014 

DEREGULATION OF DIESEL PRICES 
Inone of its major decisions after coming to 
power, the BJP-led NDA government deregulated 
diesel prices, allowing the market to hold sway 
like petrol prices. The move was followed by the 
first cutin diesel prices infive years and was 
aimed at further easing inflation. 


2018 

WALMART ACQUIRES FLIPKART 
The world’s largest retailer, Walmart, bought 
a7?% stake in India's biggest e-commerce 
company, Flipkart, for $16 billion. The deal gave 
Walmart access to one of the world’s biggest 
markets and an opportunity to counter the 
growing influence of Amazon. 


2013 

FOOD SECURITY ACT 

The Congress-led United Progressive Alli- 
ance cleared the food welfare programme 
in August, which would give subsidised 
foodgrain to about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. This was considered a key move for the 
Congress vying for re-election in 2014. 


2014 

NARENDRA MODI COMES TO POWER 
The former Gujarat chief minister stormed to 
power witha full majority in the Lok Sabha. His 
promise of development and jobs earned the 
Bharatiya Janata Party 282 seats—the most 
decisive mandate since the 1984 polls in which 
the Rajiv Gandhi-led Congress won 404 seats. 
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VATE PLACEMENTS, ETC; THE EQ- 
UITY AND DEBT INVESTMENTS’ DATA 
FOR FPls AND MFs ARE MONTHLY 
NET INVESTMENT TOTALS; MF AUM 
VALUES ARE THE MONTHLY VALUES 
REPORTED BY ASSOCIATION OF 
MUTUAL FUNDS IN INDIA; THE IN- 
DEX VALUES ARE ACTUAL MONTHLY 
AVERAGE VALUES. 
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MY FIRST 


SURESH 
NARAYANAN 


CHAIRMAN AND MD, NESTLE INDIA 


TEADYING THE 
HIP AMID THE 
AGG] STORM 


VERY ASSIGNMENT HAS a different challenge in- 
volved. Some assignments have the challenge 
of building teams; some have that of building 
strategy; and some have that of managing crisis 
and building or rebuilding reputation and trust of 
consumers and stakeholders. I look at a challenge as a 
mission and not as a job, and firmly believe that every 
assignment has a facet that energises and encourages 
one to give their best. It is also important to look at 
the elements of the value chain of the organisation to 
gauge how we can be more responsive and efficient. 

In this context, my first 100 days as the chairman 
and managing director of Nestlé India was one of the 
most enriching experiences of my professional stint. It 
was like anchoring a ship amid a storm. My first task 
was to rebuild confidence among stakeholders on the 
quality and safety of Maggi noodles for bringing it back 
to the shelves. Challenges and conflicts can be resolved 
through constant engagement with all stakeholders. 

The priority was to rebuild the trust and reputa- 
tion block-by-block by engaging and communicating 
with stakeholders transparently and constantly. While 
the management saw in me the skill set to handle the 
situation, it was the strength and support of our em- 
ployees, partners, distributors, suppliers and consum- 
ers which saw us through. We also engaged with the 
regulatory authorities to ensure that our point of view 
was considered. 

We were focussed on bringing the best product in 
terms of quality and safety for the consumer. Business 
is about relationships and my focus has always been on 
ensuring that these relationships are as strong as they 
can be. We place consumers at the heart of everything. 
To enable direct consumer-connect, we introduced 
24x77 consumer engagement services across every 
single channel. The consumer's love for the brand 
and the strength of brand Maggi helped us bounce 
back with renewed energy and vigour. I did not have 
a magic wand, or quick and easy solutions, but I had 
the support of a sincere, courageous, and committed 
organisation at all times. i 
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MO, ADIDAS INDIA 


T ADIDAS, SPORT Is at the heart of everything 
we do. So in my first 100 days, like a coach 
of any sporting team, I started with the 
players. My assessment was that the India 
team was immensely talented—but we lacked a 
strong game plan to develop us into champions 
and a champion team. Another important step 
was learning the field of play by visiting cities and 
towns across India to understand how diverse and 


complex this market really is. I had been to India 
a few times but never appreciated the extent of 
the differences—language, food, culture, favou- 
rite sports and so on. I believed we would not 
win with a one-size-fits-all approach. As in any 
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sports team, I also felt that it made sense to play to our 
strengths. This included investing in our employees’ 
and partners’ growth to drive diversity and perfor- 
mance. We also started to work harder on leveraging 
the global success of our amazing brands, adidas and 
Reebok, as well as our many winning franchises (e.g. 
UltraBoost, Stan Smith, Superstar) to win the hearts 
of our consumers. Another was the “Make in India” 
initiative, which continues to be a key part of our 
winning strategy. 

A big challenge was to address the way we played 
and ensure everyone knew and respected the “rules of 
the game”. We worked collaboratively to first improve 
our results, and then to drive sustainable growth while 


creating the best experience for our consumers in ev- 
erything we do. Among other things, this meant build- 
ing a stronger focus on categories such as Football, 
Running and Originals, and executing our global store 
formats here in India. 

We have been able to work more closely with our 
partners as well as focussing on an industry-leading 
digital approach that includes groundbreaking retail 
developments like endless aisle and opening our first 
own retail stores. While the strategy has taken some 
time to execute, by playing as one team with a win- 
ning approach, we now lead the market with two of the 
three top sports brands, and operate at a level of com- 
mitment and excellence that we are proud of. i 
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VIKRAM 
LIMAYE 


MD AND CEO, NATIONAL STOCK 
EXCHANGE OF INDIA LTD 


STRONG TIES 
ARE CRITICAL 


HEN I JOINED THE National Stock Exchange 

(NSE) in mid-July 2017, it was not the best of 

times. The NSE, an institution that had played 

a critical role in transforming and building 
trust in India’s capital markets, was embroiled in a regula- 
tory issue for the past few years. Its managing director and 
CEO had resigned abruptly, and it was running without a 
CEO for six months. 

My immediate priority was to forge stronger ties with all 
stakeholders, from the government to the regulator, from 
shareholders and the media to market intermediaries, and 
most importantly, our employees—a critical asset of the 
NSE. Accessibility and humility were important to bridge 
differences. I put in place a framework of open commu- 
nication and access for all stakeholders. NSE employees 
were able to block my calendar and meet me and share 
information and views. 

It was also important for me to assess the team’s talents, 
its strengths and weaknesses, identify gaps, initiate key 
hires and encourage existing employees to collectively 
contribute and give their best performance. We also devel- 
oped a three-year strategic plan so that there was clarity of 
direction for the organisation. 

The NSE’ is a story of success of a home-grown Indian 
brand that stands for entrepreneurship and professional- 
ism. The NSE being a proxy for the nation’s development 
story, also shoulders a multi-dimensional role of being a 
frontline regulator, responsible for market development 
and playing the role of an educator. 

We continue to maintain a sharpened focus on risk 
management which will help in identifying and control- 
ling any practices that affect trust in markets, and threats 
to our processes, digital assets, data, and information. 

We are continuously investing in cutting-edge technolo- 
gy. Our recently-inked post-trade technology pact with the 
Nasdaq for customised real-time clearing, risk manage- 
ment and settlement technology, with an aim to manage 
the evolving ecosystem efficiently, is ample testimony. 

And finally, we seek to generate shared value for the 
community and create an ecosystem which benefits people 
in many areas—water, sanitation, elderly care, and educa- 
tion. Ultimately, a company’s worth is based not only on 
how much money it makes, but also on the impact and 
value it creates for society. 
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STEEL MINISTER CHAUDHARY BIRENDER SINGH BELIEVES 
THE FUTURE OF INDIA’S STEEL INDUSTRY LIES IN 
NNOVATION. HE TALKS TO FORTUNE INDIA ABOUT WHAT 
HAD BEEN AILING THE SECTOR, HOW IT IS DOING NOW, 
AND LONG-TERM POLICY MEASURES TAKEN BY THE 
GOVERNMENT TO MAKE IT GLOBALLY COMPETITIVE. 


INTERVIEW BY 
ASHISH GUPTA AND DEBABRATA DAS 
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WHEN CHAUDHARY BIRENDER SINGH became 
steel minister in the National 
Democratic Alliance government in 
2016, the industry was going through a 
rough patch, mainly due to dumping of 
cheap sub-standard steel from China, 
and imports from Japan and South 
Korea. Now, things are looking up. 
Timely interventions by the steel ministry such as imposition of 
anti-dumping duties and minimum import price, and an uptick in 
global demand have revived the sector. Prices of steel products have 
stabilised, steel-making capacity and production are growing, and 
private steel producers are reporting profits. The 72-year-old Singh 
says now the focus is on investing in research and development, 
being globally competitive both in cost and quality, and increasing 
the production of high-grade steel. Excerpts from an interview: 


Can you give us some details about why the steel industry went into such 
a slump and how you scripted a turnaround in just two years? 
Steel is one of the most important sectors among the eight core 
industries. It contributes 2% to the country’s gross domestic product 
(GDP), employing nearly 500,000 people directly and 2 million 
indirectly, and is highly capital-intensive. Before entering into any 
discussion on the turnaround of the sector, it is important to realise 
why the industry went through such a rough patch between FY12 
and FY16. The most important factor was overproduction and 
excess capacity creation by Chinese steel manufacturers. China was 
producing nearly 25-30% more steel than what it was consuming, 
and hence was dumping all the excess steel mostly in India and 
in other countries, too. So, it was not a problem for India only but 
was turning out to be a universal crisis. What helped Chinese steel 
manufacturers was a 25% subsidy given by its government. The 
problem was further accentuated because both developed and 
developing nations had cut down on their consumption because 
of the adverse impact of the great financial crisis of 2007-08. For 
instance, while the Indian steel industry was growing at 5.3% in 
FY15, both China and Japan reported negative growths of 5.4% and 
7% respectively in the same year. Prices of steel in India fell by nearly 
42% from %36,000 per tonne to €21,000 per tonne and production 
too started to decline. The other reason was that banks had gone out 
of their way to provide loans to the big integrated steel plants, which 
failed to perform according to expectations or assessments made by 
the lenders. 

When the Narendra Modi government came to power, it took 
several measures to provide immediate relief to the industry 
and drew up a long-term plan to revive the sector, including the 
announcement of the National Steel Policy of 2017. As an immediate 
measure, the ministry decided to impose a minimum import price 
(MIP) on imported products to stop the inflow of cheap but sub- 
standard steel from China into the country. Other steps like levying 
an anti-dumping duty were available, but they were put off because 


they would have taken some time because 

it is a quasi-judicial process—they require 
investigation in the home country. But after 
nearly eight months, several products were 
brought under the anti-dumping duty. All 
these measures, including the imposition of 
safeguard duty and countervailing duty, helped 
to bring down the imports from 11.7 million 
tonnes to 7.6 million tonnes—a reduction of 
nearly 35%. And within the next one-and-a 
half to two years— 2016-17 and 2017-18—there 
was a turnaround in the steel sector with steel 
production going up from 89 million tonnes 
in FY15 to 134 million tonnes in FY18. Steel 
exports, too, went up a massive 136% and 
India became a net exporter of steel for the 
first time in FY18. 


How is the steel industry faring today? 

India’s per capita steel consumption has 
jumped from 58 kg to 68 kg in the past three 
years (as of March 2018) as against 50 kg to 
58 kg in seven years (before 2015). Hence, 
the government has set an ambitious target of 
300 million tonnes of crude steel production 
by FY31 in its National Steel Policy. It expects 
steel demand to jump to 255 million tonnes 
and the per capita steel consumption to 158 
kg. Steel production today is 134 million 
tonnes, demand around 110 million tonnes, 
and per capita consumption 68 kg. Prices of 
steel products today range from %35,000- 
41,000 per tonne, which is good. Reaching 
the target of 300 million tonnes would 
require an investment of €10 lakh crore by the 
country. 


Are you satisfied with what the steel sector has 
achieved so far? 

Not really. As steel minister, I am not happy 
with the fact that only 1.67% of our total 
production is going into exports. To sustain 
our position as a net exporter, we need to 
export at least 4-5% of our total production. 
But that is only possible if the country can 
produce value-added, high-grade steel that 
is used in automobile, defence, aerospace 
and nuclear establishments, and is globally 
competitive both in terms of quality and cost. 
After all, India is already becoming a hub for 
the auto sector with experts predicting that 
after five years nearly 28% of all cars will be 
produced in India. I am not impressed with 
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OThe government has set an ambitious crude steel production target of 
300 million tonnes by FY31 in its National Steel Policy, 2017. 


the amount of crude steel that the country produces. What we need 
is higher production of high-end steel because that is the steel of 
the future. We are very clear that the country should either go in 

for technology transfer for production of high-grade steel in India 
through the foreign investment route or integrated steel players 
should enter into joint ventures with global players to get the 
necessary technology, if they cannot develop it on their own. For me, 
consumption and production are not really a subject of worry, but 
global competition is, since other countries too will be raising their 
capacities. 


What are the different challenges that the ministry faces in making the 
domestic steel sector globally competitive? 

The biggest worry is about the supply of raw materials for the steel 
industry. For instance, we have to import nearly 80% of the coking 
coal, mostly from Australia, for our production. There are two main 
players of coking coal in the world, who call the shots in terms of 
pricing. Sometimes it is $70 per tonne and the next morning it 

has jumped to $200 per tonne and then comes down to $160 a 
tonne after a few days. Such kind of volatility in prices disturbs 
steel manufacturing and plays havoc with their earlier estimates. 

I have called for a new technology to reduce the dependence 

on coking coal. But it will take time. In the meantime, we have 
decided to search for new mines and restart some of the old ones 

in Mozambique from where 25% to 30% of the coal can be used as 
coking coal. That process has been going on for the past four to five 
months, but that is not enough. Again, under the National Steel 
Policy of 2017, we are focussing a lot on the installation of top-end 
washeries at pitheads of the mines, and the use of Corex technology 


INTERVIEW 


[a greener process to produce steel] to reduce 
the use of coking coal. 

Even in the case of iron ore, which is easily 
available in India, there is a lot of emphasis 
on pelletisation—converting iron ore into 
pellets—in the National Steel Policy. We have 
asked all the players, including public sector 
units like Steel Authority of India, to set up 
pelletisation plants and to make the best use 
of pellets. I have been told that Tata Steel 
plants use 40% of pellets in place of coking 
coal. Similarly, Jindal Steel and Power has 
set up a Corex technology plant that does not 
require coking coal at all. And ifthe players 
are forced to import, then the only way they 
can remain globally competitive is to be highly 
efficient in their operations. 


How are you assessing the financial health of the 
steel sector today? 

Even today the banking sector is apprehensive 
about lending to the sector because at a time 
nearly %8 lakh crore of stressed assets—about 
27-28% —was due to the steel sector. But 

all the 27% stressed assets belonged to the 
larger integrated plants and not the secondary 
players. The non-performing assets (NPAs) 

of the secondary steel manufacturers were 
less than %2,000 crore. I want the banking 
sector to start lending to the secondary steel 
manufacturers. 

It is interesting that while the banks, which 
are under the finance ministry, lend, it is the 
steel ministry that is being asked to sort out 
the problem... take some action. In fact, we had 
started restructuring loans of the steel sector 
some two years before the Insolvency and 
Bankruptcy Code (IBC) came into existence 
and we were able to restructure loans worth 
%47,000 crore. And when the IBC process was 
announced of the 12 bankrupt companies, 
among the top six, five were steel companies. 
It was the best time for the steel sector because 
the turnaround and restructuring in the steel 
sector was already on. 

The acquisition of bankrupt Electrosteel 
has been done and also that of Bhushan Steel. 
The original bid of the Tatas for Bhushan Steel, 
which had run up a debt of 44,000 crore, 
was to pay $35,200 crore to the bank, provide 
12.2% equity to the lenders and %1,200 crore 
to operational lenders. Hence, banks may 
not have to take large haircuts as expected. 
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So, there is a huge demand for the steel mills of the bankrupt 
companies. 


What are your main priorities for the steel sector? 

I want to give the highest priority to R&D and innovation. If we 
lack in these two areas, we will never be globally competitive, 
nor become one of the strongest economies of the world. Hence, 
the ministry has created an umbrella institution called Steel 
Research & Technology Mission of India (SRTMI) to focus on 
high-end research, and has already put funds at its disposal. 

It is not a completely new initiative, but we are ensuring that 
the knowledge available in various institutions like academic 
institutions, research labs of various steel companies, and 
individuals working on various projects is made available to 

all. This organisation will have representatives from secondary 
steel producers, integrated steel players, public sector entities 
like Steel Authority of India and even consumers, because they 
are the most important. Having a good brand and credibility is 
clearly not enough; you need to publicise your innovations so that 
more and more people come to know about them. I believe that 
SRTMI will make these innovations happen. 


o | am not happy with the fact that o1 


given preference in government procurements. 
The government has also set up a standing 
committee, headed by the steel secretary, to 
ensure that the policy is strictly followed and 
complaints of domestic players are resolved in a 
time-bound manner. It has already helped the 
government save nearly £5,000 crore in the first 
year. These measures will help the domestic 
players get major contracts from public sector 
units like Oil and Natural Gas Corp, Indian 
Oil, Hindustan Petroleum, GAIL, etc. for 
building pipelines, crude terminals, refineries, 
etc. Similarly, railway tracks, especially along 
the coast (because steel is rust free) and steel 
coaches, which will be launched later will 

also help the domestic industry. Flagship 
programmes like 100 smart cities, Housing 
for All, Atal Mission for Rejuvenation and 
Urban Transformation and high-speed bullet 
and metro trains will all contribute hugely to 
increasing steel demand in the country. 


jorts ... we need to export at least 


4-5% of our total production,” says Bire 


How are you ensuring that the regular boom-and-bust cycle of the global 
steel sector doesn’t impact India? 

It can only be achieved by making steel the material of choice for 

the infrastructure sector since 75% of the country’s infrastructure 

is still to be developed. We have amended the General Financial 
Rules of the country to include the life cycle cost of a project, while 
awarding any infrastructure project. It will make steel an instant 
success because it provides a longer shelf life and lower maintenance 
cost for most projects like steel-intense roads, bridges, prefabricated 
buildings, water storage tanks, etc. Moreover, as consumption 
grows, so will the demand and production of steel. After several 
years, many countries of the African continent, too, will require huge 
amounts of steel for infrastructure development, and India should 
be in a position to provide that steel. I am highly optimistic about 
the future of steel but the only issue is that we have to be ahead of 
the curve as far as R&D is concerned. 

We have also launched a preferential policy treatment for the 
domestic steel manufacturers called “domestically manufactured iron 
and steel products” in government contracts, which run into thousands 
of crores. As long as the domestic players meet the required quantity 
and quality standards—the technical specifications—they would be 


What will be the role of public sector compa- 
nies like Steel Authority of India in the future? 
Public sector companies like Steel 
Authority of India and Rashtriya Ispat 
Nigam will continue to be relevant for 
India because of the size of the country’s 
population, and because they have some 
vital social responsibilities under the 
Indian Constitution. These companies 
have other responsibilities too—they 
have to start competing with integrated 
private sector players, too, and not just 
the secondary steel manufacturers. 
They also need to change their mindset 
and become far more efficient. I believe 
the government’s duty is to make these 
units more robust and competitive not 
just because they have certain social 
responsibilities but were launched when 
very few businessmen wanted to enter the 
core sectors. [il 
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RECOGNISING INDIA’S 
LARGEST MIDSIZE 
COMPANIES 


Businessmen and policymakers talk about what keeps business ticking 
at Fortune India's The Next 500 event on July 27. 


he bellwether of an economy is its micro, small 

and medium enterprises. Quietly and away 

from the limelight, the work by the MSMEs 

allows engine rooms at big corporations to keep 

humming. Yet, these are the very companies that 
bear the brunt every time the economy faces headwinds. 

Today, yet again India finds itself faced with uncertain 
macroeconomic conditions and unexpected challenges. At this 
crucial juncture, the 2018 edition of the Fortune India The 
Next 500 summit focussed on thought-provoking discussions 
by industry leaders and policymakers. 

The evening kicked off with an address by one of India’s 
most experienced businessmen, Dr. Prathap C. Reddy, the 
founder and chairman of Apollo Hospitals. Reddy urged the 
attendees, which included officials from the companies in the 
2018 Fortune India The Next 500 list, that staying healthy is 


the way to ensure they make a significant difference in India’s 
future. He pitched for a “Heal in India” campaign to make the 
country the preferred destination for medical tourists. “There is 
a scope for India to become the global healthcare destination. 
We have built the highest standards of facilities here and offer 
treatment at a fraction of the cost [compared to countries like 
the U.S.],” Reddy said. 

From Reddy, the summit moved to Punit Lalbhai, executive 
director of Arvind Ltd. The 36-year-old is the driving force 
behind the 87-year-old Anmedabad company’s efforts 
to future-proof itself. For Lalbhai, the key to longevity is 
reinvention. “In the past you used to worry about your cohort of 
competitors. Now the bigger threat | would say is from outside 
the industry—startups, collaborations, world becoming smaller. 
People who would normally not be competition are now 
competition. So, it’s hard,” he said. 
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1. Chaudhary Birender Singh, 
Minister of Steel; Jayant Sinha, 
Minister of State for Civil Aviation; and 
Sourav Majumdar, Editor of Fortune 
India, with The Wealth Creators of 
2018 at Fortune India The Next 500 
event. 2. Keynote address by Singh. 
3. Special address by Sinha. 

4. Welcome speech by Majumdar. 
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According to Lalbhai, the four mantras for Arvind’s success 
are the nimbleness of its business model, technology, 
sustainability, and people. He then went on to give examples 
from Arvind’s own history and some of its initiatives to 
prepare for the disruptions of the future. Lalbhai said that 
Arvind is looking at changing the manufacturing processes 
through robotics and exploring how to cut down and re- 
imagine the way textiles are manufactured. The company is 
also working with artificial intelligence to predict tomorrow’s 
consumer trends. 

Up next was a discussion between Hero Future Energies 
chairman and managing director Rahul Munjal, Schneider 
Electric country president and managing director Anil 
Chaudhry, and Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
& Industry secretary general Dilip Chenoy. The three took 
stock of the country’s economic health and how the country 
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5. Leadership talk: Retaining pole position through innovation by Punit Lalbhai, 


Executive Director of Arvind Ltd. 6. Leadership talk: Growing organically, the midsize 
mantra by Karan Bhagat, Founder, MD and CEO, IIFL Wealth Management Ltd. 
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9. A panel discussion: Economic headwinds, the flight path From right: 
Anil Chaudhry, Country President and MD, Schneider Electric India; Dilip Chenoy, 
Secretary General of Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
(FICCI); Rahul Munjal, Chairman & MD of Hero Future Energies Private Ltd; and 
Debabrata Das, Senior Editor, Fortune India 10. From right: Singh, Sinha, and 
Majumdar during a candid chat. 11. Singh and Sinha felicitating Subros Ltd. 


can navigate through tricky times ahead. All three agreed that 
India continues to fare well on economic indicators, but there 
are some domestic and external challenges that have to be 
managed. Munjal believes that to solve all these problems 
politicians, the bureaucracy, and the judiciary need to work 
together and have a unified vision. “The judiciary makes laws 
without consultation, bureaucracy does what they want to do 
at their own pace, and the politicians are moving at a different 
pace. So if we don't have all three of them running at the same 
pace... progress becomes more difficult,” he said. 

Chaudhry, on the other hand, said that in the times to 
come priority needs to be given for providing people access 
to energy and digital connectivity. “These are going to be the 
fundamental human rights,” he said. Meanwhile, Chenoy said 
policy-making in the future needs to focus on the fact that the 
decisions are meant to be like planting a tree whose shade 
will be enjoyed by the future generation and not necessarily on 
votes for the next elections. 

The next speaker was IIFL Wealth Management founder, 
managing director and CEO Karan Bhagat. He said employees, 
capital focus, and digitisation are the key to success for any 
corporation. He added that companies can make mistakes 
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7. Leadership talk: Lessons in leadership from a stellar entrepreneurial journey 
by Dr. Prathap C. Reddy, Founder-Chairman of Apollo Hospitals. 8. Sinha and Bhagat listening 
to a discussion. 
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even if they focus on these areas. However, he said that 
companies should learn from the mistakes rather than be 
negatively influenced. 
With the stage being set by the industry’s representatives, 
it was time for the government to present their solutions. First 
up was Minister of State for Civil Aviation Jayant Sinha. The 
former investment banker, Sinha, presented a new model of 
economic development for India. He admitted that India has 
a long way to go before its GDP per capita improves, but said 
the way to make up is through providing high-productivity 
jobs. “Look at places like Gurugram, Whitefield, Hinjewadi. We 
have people here who have gone straight to the productivity 
frontier by working in industries that are absolutely world class 
today. So we have to get people from agriculture and bring 
them to the productivity frontier and make sure that they are as 
productive as possible because only then we will get them to 
highly prosperous, high quality jobs,” Sinha said. 
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16. Singh, Sinha, and Majumdar felicitating 
Lumax Industries Ltd. 17. Singh, Sinha, 
and Majumdar felicitating Deepak Nitrite Ltd. 
18. State partner Government of Karnataka 
display at the event. 19. Technology partner 
Zoho One display at the event. 


The chief guest, Minister for Steel Chaudhary Birender 
Singh, was next. He highlighted the importance of the MSMEs 
for the steel sector, reminding people that though the sector is 
known for Fortune India 500 companies, those in the iron and 
steel sector of the Fortune India The Next 500 list are equally 
important. “Our vision is to make Indian steel industry globally 
competitive and the world number one in quality,” he added. 

The two ministers were then joined on stage for a candid 
chat with Sourav Majumdar, Editor, Fortune India. From 
the agenda for a new India to politics, the chat had it all, 
bringing to an end the discussions for the night. The event 
concluded with Majumdar, Singh, and Sinha felicitating the 


wealth creators among the Fortune India The Next 500. 
These are companies who have managed to create wealth for 
shareholders over three and five years. 

An event of this scale would not have been possible without 
the support of our partners.We extend our gratitude and thanks 
to our presenting partner, IIFL Wealth Management; associate 
partners Smart Water, and Steel Authority of India Limited; 
technology partner ZOHO ONE; style partner GANT, airline 
partner Air India; accessories partner William Penn; state 
partner, department of IT BT S&T, government of Karnataka; 
hospitality partner The Oberoi, Gurgaon; and television partner 
ET NOW. 
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A ILLUSTRATION BY 
MARIO DE MEYER 


WHERE THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


ON MAY 3, REPORTS that a strange and fright- 
ening illness had struck more than 20 peo- 
ple in the village of |koko-Impenge reached 
health officials in the province of Equateur, 
on the western border of the Democratic 
Republic of Congo. By May 8, the Ministry 
of Health confirmed what many had feared: 
Ebola was back. 

But this outbreak ran a different course 
than many of the previous ones across 
Central and West Africa. By mid-July it was 
over. Instead of more than 11,000 deaths— 
the grisly toll of the 2014-2016 epidemic in 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, and Guinea—this one 
killed 33 and never spread far beyond its 
immediate zone of infection. 

There was much that was different this 
time around. Both local health officials 

and the World Health Organization had re- 
sponded with lightning speed. And now 
there was something else to contain the 
spread: an experimental vaccine. 

The vaccine, co-developed by Merck, 

No. 2 on this year’s Change the World list, 
kept Ebola in check through a protective 
ring of immunisation, with health work- 
ers vaccinating virtually everyone who may 
have been in contact with a person in- 
fected with the virus. And while it’s still 

too early to tell (and another outbreak has 
since begun], the new vaccine and immun- 
isation strategy may well be a turning point 
in the battle against one of the scariest 
diseases of the past century—and perhaps 
even give us Clues to staving off other vi- 
ral epidemics. 

Merck's investment in the Ebola vaccine 
has been prodigious. The company tested 
it in the crucible of past outbreaks. And the 
production of each vial of this live attenuated 
vaccine, combined from the DNA of differ- 
ent viral components, is so complex that it 
takes a full year to complete, says Beth-Ann 
Coller, who heads up Merck’s Ebola research 
efforts. But the drug giant isn’t doing this 


out of charity. Rather, the company’s vac- 
cine business—which includes inoculations 
against pneumonia, shingles, and the can- 
cer-causing HPV—had more than $6 billion 
in sales last year. Even if the Ebola vaccine 
doesn’t make gobs of money on its own, the 
knowledge gained from developing it should 
help inform R&D across the business. 

Merck, in short, is doing what so many 
great companies do: trying to fix something 
that needs fixing and trying to turn a profit 
while doing it. Indeed, businesses around the 
globe manage to accomplish both of these 
things—they do well by doing good—every 
day, and often away from the headlines. 

We at Fortune think that’s a phenom- 
enon worth exploring. So for the fourth 
straight year, with the help of our partners 
at the Shared Value Initiative, we’ve identi- 
fied dozens of companies that are tackling 
public health, environmental, economic, or 
other societal challenges as part of their 
everyday operations. The list, importantly, 
isn’t about the charity companies give— 
and, no, we’re not weighing corporations 
on some omniscient scale of good and 
bad. (We couldn’t make that assessment if 
we tried.) Fortune’s Change the World list, 
rather, is about solving problems through 
the only sustainable and scaleable prob- 
lem-solving machine we know of: business. 

Back in 2015, when we started this 
effort, we thought we'd have a hard time 
finding 50 companies that fit the bill. 

This year we had so many worthy candi- 
dates that we stretched the number of big- 
company honorees, those with at least 

$1 billion in annual sales, to 57 and in- 
cluded six rising stars as well. [To see 
alumni from years past, visit fortune.com.) 

One of those rising stars has also helped, 
in a surprising way, to fight the latest Ebola 
outbreak—that’s Chinese refrigeration com- 
pany Aucma. One major challenge of Merck's 
Ebola vaccine is that it needs to be stored in 
ultralow temperatures (-60 degrees Cel- 
sius or less]. The feat was nearly impossible 
to manage in remote parts of sub-Saharan 
Africa, where there’s often no power grid to 
speak of—until, that is, a group of inventors at 
Global Good created a portable deep-freeze 
container called the Arktek, capable of stor- 
ing hundreds of vials of vaccine anywhere. 

So how does Aucma fit into this story? It 
manufactures the Arktek. © —CLIFTON LEAF 
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RELIANCE JIO 


Connecting tens of millions 
of Indians to the economic 
opportunities of the Internet, 
at rock-bottom prices. 


IF ACCESS TO the Internet is 

a basic human right—and the 
United Nations declared it one 
in the summer of 2016—then 
Reliance Jio deserves more 
credit than most for expanding 
access to it. The telecom up- 
start, launched in September 
of that year by Mukesh Ambani, 
the chairman of Reliance In- 
dustries, likes to say it provides 
the public with “digital oxygen”. 


Two years ago, there wasn't 
much oxygen to go around 
in the world’s second-most- 
populous country. Mobile 
phones crawled on 2G net- 
works, and consumers typically 
paid more than %200 ($2.88) 
for one gigabyte of data. India 
had just 153 million mobile In- 
ternet subscribers among its 
population of 1.3 billion. Enter 
Jio, with a speedy 4G network 


(which it spent billions building 
out), free calls, and dirt-cheap 
data (as low as 4¢ per GB}. It 
has since issued a super-low- 
cost smartphone and is roll- 
ing out fixed broadband service 
as well. Reliance Jio, which says 
it’s profitable, has amassed 
215 million subscribers in just 
22 months. 

The resulting ‘Jio-fication” 
has been nothing short of revo- 
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A PHOTOGRAPH BY VIVEK SINGH 
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lutionary; with data use surging 
and Jio’s competitors scram- 
bling to match its offerings, 
the development has jump- 
started India’s digital econ- 
omy. The biggest winners are 
those in rural areas or of mod- 


est means—the farmers, stu- 
dents, and entrepreneurs who 
finally have in their hands the 

tool they need to participate in 
the modern economy. 


oN 


Astore offering Jio products 
in Mumbai. Jio’s offerings 
triggered competition that 
has slashed the cost of mo- 
bile data in India. 


a 


A health worker at Itipo in 
the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, where a vaccine 
developed by Merck helped 

stop an Ebola outbreak. 


Jersey 
Introducing a potent weapon 
in the war against one of the 
world’s deadliest diseases. 


THE TIMING WAS TRAGIC. 
Merck embraced a vital 
mission in 2014 when it 
began developing an 
Ebola vaccine in collab- 
oration with Canada’s 
public health agency and 
NewLink Genetics, not 
long after the deadly 
virus broke out in West 
Africa. Effective vac- 
cines take months to 
create, and by the time 
V920 could be deployed, 
the disease had claimed 
thousands of lives. 

But when the scourge 
rose again earlier this 
year, in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo, 
Merck was ready. It 
shipped nearly 13,000 
doses of V920 to the 
World Health Organiza- 
tion, which provided vac- 
cinations to more than 
3,300 people. The DRC’s 
health ministry says no 
vaccinated people devel- 
oped the disease—and 
with another outbreak 
declared in the eastern 
DRC in August, Merck’s 
lifesaver is on the front 


lines once more. 


CHANGE 
THE 
WORLD 


(3) BANK OF 
AMERICA 


Underwriting big 
innovations in 
green banking. 


In 2007, even 

as the financial 
crisis began 
taking huge 
bites out of its 
balance sheet, 
Bank of Amer- 
ica committed to 
lending, invest- 
ing, and 
otherwise raising 
$20 billion 

for low-car- 

bon and sustain- 
able business. It 
has since added 
$125 billion to 
that commit- 
ment—and de- 
ployed $96 bil- 
lion—financing 
everything from 
green skyscrap- 
ers in Manhattan 
to cleaner cook- 
stoves in Kenya. 
The bank helped 
invent, and 

now dominates, 
the market in 
“green bonds”, 
which secure 
better financ- 
ing for climate- 
protecting proj- 
ects; green bond 
issuance soared 
from $13 billion in 
2013 to $161 bil- 
lion last year. 
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INDITEX 


A fast-fashion retailer slows 
down to make time for worker 
well-being. 


MINDFUL OF CONSUMERS’ 
growing desire to know 
their clothes were made 


under safe working con- 
ditions, Inditex, the re- 
tailer and parent of fast- 
fashion chain Zara, has 
steadily shifted pro- 
duction to suppliers 
with stronger safety re- 
cords. Last year, 95% of 
its products were made 
at those better facto- 
ries, up from 80% in 
2012 and well above in- 
dustry averages. Acting 
ethically hasn’t hurt the 
company financially; In- 
ditex has posted 7% an- 
nual sales growth since 
2012. The company also 
conducts its own train- 
ing on worker safety, 
with an emphasis on ed- 
ucating women—85% of 
its factory staff—about 
how to recognise gen- 
der discrimination and 
defend their rights and 
their value. 


oN 


Aworker at a clothing factory in 
Bengaluru, site of one of Inditex’s 
women’s empowerment 
programmes. 
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HOW WE 
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MEASURABLE 
SOCIAL IMPACT 
We consider 

the reach, nature, 
and durability of a 
company’s impact 
on one or more 
specific societal 
problems. (Com- 
panies with reve- 
nue of $1 billion 
or more are con- 
sidered for the 
main list.] 


@ 


BUSINESS 
RESULTS 

We consider the 
benefit the socially 
impactful work 
brings to the com- 
pany. Profitability 
and contribution 
to shareholder 
value outweigh 
benefits to 

the company’s 
reputation. 


©) 


DEGREE OF 
INNOVATION 

We consider how 
innovative the 
company’s ef- 
fort is relative to 
that of others in 
its industry and 
whether other 
companies have 
followed its ex- 
ample. 
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() ALIBABA 
GROUP 


Steering opportu- 
nity to rural China. 


Alibaba wants to 
drive money into 
rural China ina 
fairly literal way. 
Its popular maps 
service, Auto- 
Navi, launched a 
“poverty allevia- 
tion map” feature 
in Henan prov- 
ince this year, de- 
signed to entice 
day-trippers into 
remote country- 
side towns. It flags 
what facilities are 
available, helping 
local restaurants, 
gas stations, and 
shops draw cus- 
tomers and de- 
velop an online 
presence. 


() KROGER 


A huge grocer ad- 
dresses a major 
food scandal. 


Nearly half the 
food produced in 
the U.S. is thrown 
away, yet 40 mil- 
lion Americans 

go hungry. Gro- 
cery giant Kroger 
is tackling these 
issues simultane- 
ously, aiming to 
eradicate hunger 
in communities 
where it operates 
and to eliminate 
internal waste by 
2025. Last year it 
donated the equiv- 
alent of 325 mil- 
lion meals through 
a partnership with 
Feeding America; 
for 2025, its goal 
is 3 billion. 


Protecting and conserving something the world can’t 
live without. 


XYLEM’S STATED MISSION, to “solve water”, is as broad as 

it is urgent: By 2025, roughly 25% of the world’s popu- 
lation, or 1.8 billion people, are expected to be living in 
areas with absolute water scarcity. The $4.7 billion firm, 
bolstered recently by a spree of “smart infrastructure” 
acquisitions, is working to tighten the pipes of the world’s 
water supply, installing sensor-driven, software-enabled 
technologies that can reduce losses (which typically si- 
phon off an estimated one in six gallons for municipal 
systems in the U.S. and up to 60% of supply in emerging 
markets]. Xylem also works to treat wastewater more ef- 
ficiently and helps cities cope with severe flooding and 
other water-related consequences of climate change. 
The company can help avert smaller-scale disasters too: 
Xylem’s technical experts were on hand to engineer the 
pumping system that helped free the Thai youth soccer 
team trapped in a flooded cave this summer. 
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Xylem pumps at a sewer-main break in Memphis. The average 
U.S. municipal system loses one in six gallons of water. 


CHANGE 
THE 
WORLD 


Helping drivers 
plug into a planet- 
friendly trend. 


(3) WEIGHT 
WATCHERS 


Helping healthy 
habits take root. 


Weight Watch- 
ers has built a 
$1.3 billion busi- 
ness around the 
fight against obe- 
sity, emphasis- 
ing gradual, sus- 
tainable changes 
in eating and 
exercise habits 
rather than crash 
diets and pack- 
aged meals. The 
company has also 
successfully com- 
bated the stigma 
that keeps men 
away from weight- 
loss programmes, 
in part by enlisting 
popular spokes- 
males like pro- 
ducer DJ Khaled. 


HUGHES 
NETWORK 


SYSTEMS 


Rescue by satellite. 


As electric vehi- 
cles have grown 
more popular, ro- 
botics maker 

ABB has installed 
over 7,000 fast 
charging stations 
worldwide—sav- 
ing about 2 million 
gallons of gaso- 
line over the past 
seven years. The 
charging business 
has posted dou- 
ble-digit annual 
revenue growth 
since 2015. Next 
up: a plan with 
Electrify America 
to place hundreds 
of charging sta- 
tions in the U.S. in 
the next year. 


When Hurricane 
Maria hit Puerto 
Rico last year, 

the island’s com- 
munications in- 
frastructure was 
largely destroyed. 
Enter the Disaster 
Relief Support unit 
of Hughes, one of 
the world’s big- 
gest satellite op- 
erators. Hughes 
set up links that 
enabled doctors 
to arrange lifesav- 
ing hospital trans- 
fers and helped 
residents in some 
of the most dam- 
aged communi- 
ties connect to the 
outside world. 


DANONE 


A global food giant aims to 
lead by example as a social- 
good-doing “B Corp”. 


EARLIER THIS YEAR, the French 
yogurt maker’s $6 billion-plus 
North American subsidiary be- 
came the world’s largest B Corp, 
a status granted only to com- 
panies that meet a rigorous set 
of environmental, social, and 
governance standards. It was 
the latest of eight Danone’s 
subsidiaries, covering about 
30% of the business, to win 

B Corp certification, and CEO 
Emmanuel Faber vows it will be 
far from the last: He is aiming to 
make his entire $28 billion en- 
terprise a B Corp by 2030. 

That will be no easy feat— 

B Corp standards are high, and 
the demanding certification 
process wasn't initially devel- 
oped with publicly traded giants 
like Danone in mind, since they 
challenge companies to make 
binding commitments to put 
social good on par with profit. 
Faber says that challenge mo- 
tivates his workers: The North 
American unit, for example, 
which enhanced its policies 
around supplier selection and 
improved its methods for mea- 
suring impact, sped through 
the certification process in one 
year (Faber had anticipated it 
would take three}. Faber points 
out that the journey has been 
good for business as well as so- 
ciety: The sustainability invest- 
ments, for example, have re- 
duced costs and helped Danone 
to negotiate friendlier borrow- 
ing rates. Overall, the compa- 
ny’s profits more than dou- 
bled between 2014 and 2017, to 
€2.45 billion ($2.8 billion). 

To pave the way for other 
giants to strike the same bal- 
ance—Faber reports lots of in- 
terest from CEO peers—Danone 
is working closely with B Lab to 
establish a better-fitting certi- 
fication process for big public 
companies. 
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Even the fake trees are green: Lego 
is now making toys like these out of 
plant-based plastic from Braskem. 


oe ALPHABET — 


Flooding the zone 
with laptops for 
learning. 


Gs) WESFARM- 
ERS 


Jobs and aid fora 
neglected group. 


A 

SSS 
BRASKEM 
SéoPoulo 


Making “green plastics” with no 
fossil fuels, and helping the en- 
vironment in multiple ways. 


Building better 
car-safety tech for 
amass market. 


In atime of tight 
school budgets, 
cheap Chrome- 
book laptops from 
Alphabet’s Google 
unit accounted for 
nearly 60% of PC 
shipments to U.S. 
K-12 schools in 
2017, according to 
Futuresource Con- 
sulting. And over 
30 million stu- 
dents and teach- 
ers use Google 
Classroom soft- 
ware. The business 
isn’t high-margin, 
but Google stands 
to benefit by en- 
suring the next 
generation knows 
its technology. 


Indigenous Aus- 
tralians are 13 
times as likely as 
the nonindige- 
nous to be unem- 
ployed. Wesfarm- 
ers, a huge retail 
holding company, 
is doing its part to 
rectify that. It em- 
ploys about 4,000 
indigenous peo- 
ple, and it part- 
ners with organ- 
isations focussed 
on education and 
transition-to- 
work opportu- 
nities for those 
communities; it 
also finances in- 
digenous public- 
art projects. 


IN 2007, Braskem, a $15.4 billion 
petrochemical firm (controlled 
by Petrobras and Odebrecht) 
announced that it had grasped 
a holy grail: green plastic, in the 
form of polyethylene made from 
sugarcane ethanol rather than 
fossil fuel. The process has envi- 
ronmental advantages: Because 
the cane crop captures CO,, and 
its biomass powers Braskem’s 
plant, it actually mitigates emis- 
sions. Braskem claims its an- 
nual output of 200,000 kilo- 
tonnes of green plastic results 
in an 850,000 kilotonnes reduc- 
tion in CO,. The bioplastic, while 
still a small part of its business, 
is now used by 150 eco-minded 
brands including Danone (for 
milk bottles}, Grupo Bimbo (for 
Nutella bread bags), and Lego 
(for toys). 


Road-related inju- 
ries took 1.4 mil- 
lion lives in 2016. 
But crash-avoid- 
ance technolo- 
gies could sharply 
reduce that toll, 
and Intel doubled 
down on that solu- 
tion in 2017 by ac- 
quiring Mobileye, 
an Israeli com- 
pany whose au- 
tonomous driving 
and anti-collision 
tech is installed in 
over 27 million ve- 
hicles. Intel aims 
to keep the tech- 
nology affordable, 
pricing its collision 
avoidance system 
below $1,000. 
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A fight to keep gases out of the 
air and garbage out of landfills. 


VMWARE 


A software innovation that 
quashes CO, emissions. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST company 
by revenue does not want to 

be a top source of greenhouse 
gas emissions. So Walmart last 
year launched Project Gigaton, 
aiming to reduce emissions re- 
ated to its operations by a to- 
tal of 1 billion tonnes by 2030. 
t plans to achieve that goal by 
using more renewable energy 
and more recycled content in 
packaging, and urging its sup- 
pliers to do the same. It also 
aims to reduce the amount of 
food that ends up in landfills. 
By the end of 2017, Walmart 
said it had diverted about 78% 
of waste from its facilities that 
would have gone to landfills, 
thanks to recycling and other 
measures; it also cut waste in 
its grocery business. Such ef- 
forts don’t just protect the en- 
vironment; they also protect 
Walmart’s operating margins. 
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Food banks like Feeding America 
work with Walmart to use grocer- 
ies that would otherwise be wasted. 


DELL TECHNOLOGIES 
unit VMWare’s virtualisa- 
tion software grew pop- 
ular with IT departments 
because it reduced 

the costs of running 
server farms. But the 
use of virtual machines 
also reduces electricity 
consumption, since not 
every user has to have 
his or her own dedicated 
hardware. In 2016 alone, 
virtualisation lowered 
CO; emissions by roughly 
76 million metric tonnes, 
according to IDC, equal 
to getting 15 million cars 
off the road. From 2003 
to 2016, use of VMWare 
virtual servers saved a 
total of 415 million met- 
ric tons of CQ>, or almost 
half the pollution caused 
by U.S. household power 
consumption in a year. 


JPMORGAN 
CHASE 


New tools for small 
urban businesses. 


JOHNSON 
& JOHNSON 


Surgical innovation 
expands its reach. 


(2) HUMANA 


Taking on the 
social determi- 
nants of illness. 


Lending rules de- 
signed to curb risk 
can keep prom- 
ising startups 

in low-income 
communities from 
getting financ- 
ing. JPMorgan 
Chase has leapt 
that hurdle with 
its Entrepreneurs 
of Color Funds, 
which team with 
local nonprofits to 
steer funding to 
small businesses. 
Having proved the 
concept in De- 
troit, the bank this 
year set up new 
EOCFs in Chicago, 
the South Bronx, 
and the Bay Area. 


SAFARICOM 
/VODAFONE 


A pioneering ser- 
vice goes global. 


Through its John- 
son & Johnson 
Institute, the 
pharma giant 

has trained some 
250,000 health- 
care workers in 
India since 1993. 
The curriculum in- 
cludes instruction 
in advanced tech- 
niques such as 
minimally invasive 
surgeries. That’s 
a positive for pa- 
tient outcomes in 
acountry with a 
dearth of doctors 
and nurses—and 
a savvy strategic 
move, since the 
trainees learn to 
use J&J’s tech. 


(22) NEXTERA 
ENERGY 


A green-energy Go- 
liath bets on solar. 


The healthcare 
system might 
work better if it 
did more to keep 
people healthy. 
Humana is testing 
that idea with Bold 
Goal, an effort to 
reduce “unhealthy 
days” among plan 
members by tack- 
ling hurdles such 
as loneliness, food 
insecurity, and 
transportation 
barriers. Humana 
has recorded 
health gains in 
Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans, 
among other cit- 
ies, since Bold 
Goal launched. 


(3) MAHINDRA 
& MAHINDRA 


A lighter footprint 
for heavy industry. 


M-Pesa, the pi- 
oneering money 
transfer service 
this duo launched 
in Kenya in 2007, 
now claims more 
than 30 million 
customers in 10 
countries, mostly 
in remote areas 
far from banks. 
More than 8 mil- 
lion of those users 
are in India, where 
state govern- 
ments are employ- 
ing M-Pesa to pay 
pensions to rural 
retirees, eliminat- 
ing the delays and 
crime risks that 
come with ship- 
ping cash. 


The huge utility, 
already the No. 1 
producer of wind 
energy in North 
America, has been 
increasing its 
reach in solar. In 
March, the com- 
pany struck one of 
the largest solar- 
panel supply deals 
in history, with 
JinkoSolar, agree- 
ing to buy up to 
2,750 megawatts 
of high-efficiency 
solar modules— 
some 7 million so- 
lar panels, enough 
to power hundreds 
of thousands of 
homes—over the 
next four years. 


This multinational 
makes potentially 
high-polluting 
equipment—cars, 
tractors, and other 
agricultural ma- 
chines—but that 
hasn’t stopped 

it from cutting 

its CO, output. 
Through a range of 
emission-busting 
measures (switch- 
ing over to 100% 
LED lighting, for 
instance), it has 
shrunk its carbon 
footprint 44% in 
seven years. Ma- 
hindra was also 
the first to sell 
four-wheel electric 
vehicles in India. 


CHANGE 
THE 
WORLD 


The world’s most 
valuable company 
shares the wealth. 


It would be pat, 
but true, to say 
simply that Apple 
has improved the 
planet by revolu- 
tionising the way 
we communicate. 
Yet the decade-old 
iPhone changed 
human behaviour, 
from facilitating 
computing on the 
go to sending in- 
stant messages in 
times of need. 
Apple has 
reaped huge re- 
wards in the pro- 
cess, including 
achieving a val- 
uation of $1 tril- 
lion. But it has 
generated plenty 
of wealth for oth- 
ers along the way: 
In June, the com- 
pany announced 
that its App Store 
had generated 
$100 billion for 
developers since 
its launch. Apple 
has taken prin- 
cipled stands on 
privacy, such as 
not selling ac- 
cess to its users’ 
data. It is mindful, 
too, of its carbon 
footprint—no triv- 
ial matter consid- 
ering its size. 
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(5) STRYKER 


A medical device maker aims 
to make hospitals and their 
equipment greener. 


STRYKER’S SUCCESS in the 
medical device business has 
earned it a market capitalisa- 
tion of $62 billion. Increasingly, 
it’s using its reach as a sup- 
plier to hospitals to be an envi- 
ronmental champion. Through 
“Pulse Ox for the Planet,” the 
company last year encour- 
aged hospitals to collect rather 
than throw out more of its pulse 
oximeters, devices that keep 
tabs on your heart rate and the 
oxygen in your blood. (As part of 
its inducement, Stryker made 

a donation of thousands of 
trees.) Stryker has also gotten 
creative about environmentally 
friendly materials—for example, 
using soy-based oils to replace 
some petroleum-based ones in 
the “positioners” that help hos- 
pital patients avoid bedsores. 


A company with roots in coal mining and chemicals reinvents itself 
as a planetary problem-solver. Its next challenge? The world’s overfished, 
polluted oceans. 


THE OCEANS ARE AILING, overfished, and overtaken in places 
by island-size masses of plastic waste. Enter the science- 
driven multinational DSM, which is betting big on innova- 
tions to protect the oceans. Its Dyneema-brand filbre—the 
world’s strongest—is being used by the Ocean Cleanup, 

an organisation that attacks trash drifts (in September, 
they're going after the Great Pacific Garbage Patch). And a 
new venture aims to make aquaculture sustainable by us- 
ing algae to produce omega-3 fatty acids. Previously that 
substance, a vital feed ingredient for farmed fish, could be 
sourced only from wild fish, and the harvest of omega-3 
has played a big role in the depletion of the wild stock. 
DSM’s sustainability-minded strategy has paid off for inves- 
tors; its stock price has climbed 61% in the past five years. 
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The world’s major 
economies are rapidly 
adopting wind and solar 
energy as sources of 
electricity. But it'll take 
big breakthroughs in 
storage and transmission 
technology—the kinds 
being prototyped by 
companies like Enel 

(No. 28) and Johnson 
Controls (No. 30), among 
many others—to make 
such “renewables” the 
dominant power source. 
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@) SALESFORCE 


A giving culture 
builds a tech-savvy 
generation. 


HENRY 
SCHEIN 


Help for those who 
can’t pay a dentist. 


@) TOYOTA 


Helping the elder- 
ly in a fast-ageing 
society. 


(3) BIDVEST 


Johannesburg, 
South Africa 
Battling an unem- 
ployment crisis. 


The business soft- 
ware firm is re- 
nowned for its giv- 
ing culture [it gives 
1% of equity, 1% 
of product, and 1% 
of employees’ time 
to charity). Trends 
in hiring show how 
that giving flows 
back to strengthen 
the company: 
Salesforce has 
hired about 150 
full-time staff to 
date from “Year 
Up”, a tech-train- 
ing programme 
for underrepre- 
sented minorities 
that is one of its 
main philanthropic 
partners. 


Building a network 
of clean-energy 
innovators. 


This dental supply 
company part- 
ners with dental 
schools to help 
patients in under- 
served commu- 
nities worldwide, 
from a refugee 
camp in Kenya toa 
Jamaican beach- 
side village. A re- 
lated programme, 
Give Kids a Smile, 
has provided care 
for more than 

5.5 million chil- 
dren since 2003. 
The kindness gets 
rewarded: The 
company has seen 
a10% sales bump 
from dentists who 
join the outreach. 


JOHNSON 
©) CONTROLS 


Making paradise 
even greener. 


Toyota believes ro- 
bots can do more 
than assemble Co- 
rollas and Camrys; 
it’s building and 
investing in robot- 
ics to help the dis- 
abled and elderly. 
It has created a 
walking-assist 
system to help 
stroke victims or 
others with dis- 
abilities learn 

to use their legs 
again. Toyota also 
recently invested 
in Israel's Intuition 
Robotics, whose 
robots can remind 
the elderly to han- 
dle tasks like tak- 
ing medication. 


Ge) TE CONNEC- 
TIVITY 
Schaffhausen, 

Switzerland 


Vital electronics. 


This conglomer- 
ate with stakes in 
financial services 
and freight hauling 
is tackling South 
Africa’s youth un- 
employment rate 
(57%). In 2017, 
Bidvest spent 

$42 million on 
skills development 
programmes, fo- 
cussing on the 
motor industry, 
management, and 
executive train- 
ing. Much of the 
help went to black 
communities, 
where joblessness 
is severe; nearly 
400 students have 
found work so far. 


(4) PRUDENTIAL 
FINANCIAL 


Rescuing retire- 
ment for millions. 


Italy’s Enel is one 
of the world’s 

top producers of 
energy from re- 
newables—zero- 
emission sources 
account for 51% 
of its production. 
Now, through its 
Open Power strat- 
egy, it’s sharing 
green tech and 
tactics with start- 
ups, industrial 
partners, univer- 
sities, and others. 
Enel has launched 
147 energy proj- 
ects with startups, 
39 of which scaled 
to industrial de- 
ployment in the 
past three years. 


This tech giant 
creates energy- 
saving “intelligent 
buildings”, and 
since 2010 it has 
been collaborating 
with the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii on 
the nation’s first 
100%-renewable- 
energy campus 
system. Johnson 
Controls’ solar- 
panel systems and 
battery storage 
now enable five of 
the 10 campuses 
to run on self-gen- 
erated energy; the 
energy efficiency 
upgrades will save 
$79 million over 
20 years. 


It’s not a house- 
hold name, but TE 
Connectivity is a 
$13 billion com- 
pany that sup- 
plies the world’s 
largest auto- 
makers with elec- 
tric connectors— 
vital components 
of any cleaner- 
energy vehicle. 
Its sensors help 
reduce pollution 
from diesel en- 
gines; they're 
also crucial to the 
operation of ex- 
perimental green 
tech like hydrogen 
fuel-cell engines 
and electric long- 
haul trucks. 


Private pensions 
are almost extinct 
in the U.S., but 

1.4 million workers 
whose pensions 
were once in dan- 
ger get paid today 
by Prudential. The 
insurer pioneered 
“pension risk 
transfers”, tak- 
ing over and man- 
aging the funds 

of overstretched 
companies such 
as GM and Motor- 
ola. Those compa- 
nies come away fi- 
nancially stronger, 
while retirees get 
paid what they're 
owed—$5.2 billion 
in 2017. 


A 
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99 CENTS ONLY 
STORES 


Bringing good, affordable pro- 
duce to America’s food deserts. 


Leveraging the technology 
behind ride-sharing to become 
a banker to the unbanked. 


THE UNITED WAY estimates 
that 43% of American house- 
holds can’t stretch their in- 
come to cover a basic monthly 
budget (for housing, transpor- 
tation, food, childcare, health- 
care, and cell phone use]. This 
California-based “extreme 
value retailer” serves that cli- 
entele—64% of its customers 
have an household income of 
less than $50,000—and helps 
their money go a little further. 
The sub-dollar chain’s 400 or 
so stores stock locally grown 
produce (see photo], often the 
perfectly good but imperfect- 
looking items that higher-end 
grocers reject. Just as crucially, 
they operate in areas often de- 
scribed as food deserts. It’s a 
winning strategy for reducing 
food waste, meeting the needs 
of underserved customers, and 
doing business. 


SINGAPORE’S ride-hailing 
startup, now valued at $10 bil- 
ion, set out with the objective 
of making taxi services safer for 
customers, but it has also made 
business better for drivers. Over 
2 million drivers across eight 
countries in Southeast Asia use 
Grab; according to the com- 
pany, a survey found that its 
drivers earned 32% more per 
hour than the average local pay. 
The company has expanded 
into financial services, harness- 
ing its data to offer insurance 
plans to its drivers, and us- 

ing big data to generate credit 
scores and offer microloans. On 
a broader scale, its mobile pay- 
ment app, GrabPay, allows us- 
ers to make transactions and 
store cash virtually. In South- 
east Asia, where roughly 70% of 
people are unbanked, solutions 
like this can be a vital lifeline. 
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G7) LEVI 
STRAUSS 


Taking caustic 
chemicals out of 
clothes making. 


The venerable 
outfitter is making 
cleaner, greener 
jeans, cutting out 
harmful chem- 
icals that have 
long been part of 
the production 
process. Rather 
than merely re- 
lying on govern- 
ment “do not use” 
lists, Levi Strauss 
since 2013 has 
screened the hun- 
dreds of chemi- 
cals in its supply 
chain to ensure 
their safe use. The 
company, which 
shares its find- 
ings with the rest 
of its industry, has 
so far scratched 
50 agents from its 
dungaree-making 
“recipes” (it has 
cleared 500). The 
165-year-old 
company has also 
turned to lasers to 
do the chemical- 
heavy finishing 
work that used to 
expose its workers 
to the most risk. 
That has made the 
process more ef- 
ficient and the 
work environment 
safer. 
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NATURA 
COSMETICOS 


Sourcing ethically 
from the Amazon. 


BANK 
RAKYAT 


INDONESIA 


Big in microloans. 


This beauty-prod- 
uct maker was 
the first publicly 
traded company to 
certify as a B Corp. 
(See No. 11, Da- 
none.) Today it’s 
pursuing its mis- 
sion by expand- 
ing its reliance on 
sustainable, eth- 
ically sourced in- 
gredients from the 
Amazon. By 2020 
it aims to build 

a network of re- 
searchers in that 
region and add 
over 10,000 small 
producers, includ- 
ing indigenous 
businesses, into 
its supply chain. 


MICROSOFT 


Using A.I. and the 
cloud to enable 
the disabled. 


Founded in 1895, 
BRI today is both 
Indonesia’s most 
profitable bank 
and the country’s 
largest micro- 
lender. Its port- 
folio of loans to 
micro, small, 

and medium 
enterprises to- 
tals $37.3 billion 
and accounts for 
74% of its lend- 
ing. BRI continues 
to push its fron- 
tier, dispatching 
banks-on-wheels 
and banks-by- 
boat to reach 
customers across 
the country’s 
17,000 islands. 


2) ALLSTATE 


Faster relief for 
storm-battered 
homeowners. 


Imagine existing in 
our touch-screen- 
driven world with- 
out the benefit of 
sight. Yet millions 
of people do— 
which is why Mi- 
crosoft’s embrace 
of accessibility is 
so important. In 
May it launched 

a multiyear proj- 
ect to harness ar- 
tificial intelligence 
for accessibil- 

ity. Researchers 
now get access to 
Microsoft's cloud- 
computing re- 
sources—which in 
turn expands the 
reach of that fast- 
growing business. 


It’s always a pain- 
ful bottleneck: Af- 
ter a fire or storm, 
homeowners can 
wait for weeks for 
adjusters to ver- 
ify damage so they 
can file insurance 
claims. Allstate 
and its in-house 
tech startup, Arity, 
are attacking the 
delay with “virtual 
inspections”, us- 
ing aerial imagery 
from satellites and 
drones to con- 
firm damage from 
wind, fire, and hail. 
Customers get 
paid faster, while 
Allstate’s process- 
ing costs drop. 
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(2) BARCLAYS 


Helping young job- 
seekers up the first 
rung of the ladder. 


By 2020, the 
global economy 
will need hundreds 
of millions of new 
jobs to accommo- 
date people who 
are currently un- 
employed—and 
many jobless don’t 
have the skills to 
match those po- 
sitions. Barclays, 

a bank that op- 
erates in more 
than 50 coun- 
tries, is working to 
help younger job- 
seekers close that 
gap. Its largely 
web- and app- 
based LifeSkills 
programme helps 
people develop ba- 
sic skills (think lis- 
tening, problem 
solving, and inter- 
view tactics). Con- 
nect With Work, 
launched last year, 
goes a step fur- 
ther by match- 

ing job candidates 
with motivation 
but little or no ex- 
perience to em- 
ployers who'll 
take a chance on 
them. The two pro- 
grammes are sim- 
ple, but their reach 
is vast: Barclays 
says more than 
2.1 million peo- 
ple used either 
LifeSkills or Con- 
nect With Workin 
2017. And in the 
Asia Pacific re- 
gion, Connect With 
Work helped se- 
cure jobs for more 
than 60,000 young 
engineers and re- 
cent university 
graduates. 


CISCO 
SYSTEMS 


Extending tech ed- 
ucation to millions. 


Rethinking how 
meat is made. 


In 1998, global 
enrolment at the 
Cisco Network- 
ing Academy was 
27,129. In 2017 

it topped 1.3 mil- 
lion. That soaring 
growth reflects a 
changing econ- 
omy but also Cis- 
co’s deep commit- 
ment to workforce 
development. Stu- 
dents learn skills 
ranging from 
cybersecurity to 
networking and IT; 
70% of those who 
earn Academy 
certifications go 
on to get new jobs, 
better pay, or new 
responsibilities. 


Tyson is rethink- 
ing what it means 
to be a meat com- 
pany, by invest- 
ing in disruptive 
but more sustain- 
able food ideas: 
Its venture arm 
has backed Be- 
yond Meat, which 
is replicating meat 
using plants, and 
two companies 
that are growing 
meat from cells. 
Tyson is also bat- 
tling antibiotic- 
resistant bacte- 
ria by moving to 
eradicate such 
drugs from the 
supply chain of its 
chicken business. 


Using drones and robots to bring e-commerce to 
populations that couldn't be reached before. 


CHINA'S RURAL POPULATION—around 589 million peo- 
ple—is larger than the entire U.S. population but consti- 
tutes an economy relatively untapped by e-commerce. 
JD.com is rectifying this by pioneering innovative deliv- 
ery solutions for rural China. Most striking is its drone de- 
livery programme: To date, JD drone deliveries are servic- 
ing over 100 villages and have made more than 20,000 
delivery runs. Ultimately, JD envisions combining un- 
manned planes and wingless drones to complete long 
distance and last-mile deliveries for rural areas. (It has 
also innovated in urban areas, with four-wheeled auton- 
omous minicars that can avoid traffic and find uncon- 
gested routes.) CEO Liu Qiangdong claims that when the 
network is expanded nationwide it will save 70% on deliv- 
ery costs. Those savings will benefit not just consumers 
but producers too, such as farmers who want to get their 
goods to urban markets quicker than trucking allows. 
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An unmanned robot delivers packages in Guiyang, China. Robots 
and drones have expanded e-tailer JD.com’s reach. 
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HILTON 


Asmaller energy 
footprint for a big 
hotel chain. 


The venerable 
hotel chain, which 
has more than 
5,400 properties 
worldwide, wel- 
comed 160 mil- 
lion guests in 
2017. That’s a 

lot of sheets to 
wash and mini- 
fridges to power. 
But Hilton gener- 
ates 30% less car- 
bon emissions and 
waste and uses 
20% less water 
and energy, ona 
per-square-foot 
basis, than it did in 
2008. Anchoring 
that achievement 
is an internal plat- 
form called Light- 
Stay that enables 
individual hotels’ 
managers to mea- 
sure their envi- 
ronmental impact 
and spot possible 
fixes; the platform 
has helped Hilton 
save about $1 bil- 
lion over the past 
decade through 
operating efficien- 
cies. This spring, 
Hilton pledged to 
reduce water use 
and waste by an 
additional 50%, 
and CO, output by 
61%, by 2030. 


ADIDAS 


Herzogenaurach, 
Germany 


Turning a seaborne menace into 
a million-selling product line. 


REDUCING PLASTIC USE is 
laudable; finding clever, 
profitable ways to em- 
ploy plastic waste is 
even more so. Adidas, 
the German athletic- 
gear maker, is a found- 
ing member of Parley for 
the Oceans, which brings 
together people and or- 
ganisations to collabo- 
rate on protecting the 
seas. Its biggest inspira- 
tion: using plastic recov- 
ered from the ocean to 
make new iterations of 
its UltraBoost shoe. Adi- 
das has now sold 1 mil- 
lion pairs of those shoes, 
priced at $160 to $200; 
each one reuses the 
equivalent of 11 plas- 
tic bottles. Other offer- 
ings made from ocean- 
retrieved plastics include 
soccer kits and hoodies. 
It adds up to a great ex- 
ample of doing well by 
doing good in retail—an 
environmentally friendly 
product line for a public 
that’s increasingly sen- 
sitised to the dangers of 
plastic waste. 
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Helping small businesses get 
financing when banks aren't in 
the picture. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PLAYER 

in online payments (with 

237 million accounts), PayPal 
is harnessing its huge scale 

to increase access to finan- 
cial services for underbanked 
populations—and boosting the 
economy as a result. Over the 
past five years, for example, 
the company has loaned more 
than $5 billion to 150,000 small 
businesses—especially those 
in regions that lost brick-and- 
mortar bank branches after 
the financial crisis—through its 
Working Capital offering, which 
lets borrowers pay back the 
money with a cut of their PayPal 
sales. It has also mobilised the 
generosity of its vast commu- 
nity, with $8.5 billion donated 
to charity by PayPal customers 
and merchants in 2017. 


A 
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SIEMENS 


3D printing helps manufactur- 
ers test new products without 
creating new junk piles. 


BUILDING PROTOTYPES for ma- 
chinery takes a lot of time and 
creates a lot of waste. Addi- 
tive manufacturing, a.k.a. 3D 
printing, reduces both, and Sie- 
mens, which makes everything 
from locomotives to medical 
X-ray machines, has embraced 
it avidly. Siemens says addi- 
tive techniques have enabled 
its gas- and steam-turbine unit 
to use an average of 65% fewer 
resources in the production 
process. The company also sells 
software that helps customers 
reap similar 3D rewards. 
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A Siemens worker retrieves a metal 
component from a 3D printer. 
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MCDONALD'S 


Taking greenhouse 
gases out of the 
fast-food flow. 


Want less guilt 
with your burger? 
McDonald’s is 
working on it. The 
fast-food power- 
house has com- 
mitted to reducing 
greenhouse gases 
related to its of- 
fices, restaurants, 
and supply chain— 
promising, by 
2030, to cut that 
output by about a 
third from 2015 
levels. The envi- 
ronmental impact 
would be massive: 
the equivalent of 
taking 32 million 
cars off the road 
for a year. It’s also 
a symbolically im- 
portant move; en- 
vironmental advo- 
cacy organisations 
say McDonald’s is 
the first restau- 
rant group to set 
such a specific sci- 
ence-based target 
for reducing emis- 
sions. 

To reach its 
goal, the com- 
pany is doing 
everything from 
using LED lights 
to installing more 
energy-efficient 
appliances in its 
kitchens. And by 
2025, all of its 
customer pack- 
aging will come 
from renewable, 
recycled, or cer- 
tified-sustain- 
able sources, and 
the company’s 
goal is to recycle 
it allin its own 
restaurants. 


TELENOR 


A telecom company brings healthcare advice, by app, to a country where doctors 
and hospitals are few and far between. 


TELENOR’S HOME COUNTRY is among the world’s healthiest; now 
the company is helping to improve health in Bangladesh, where 
getting access to healthcare is difficult. Through Tonic, an app- 
based programme aimed at subscribers of Telenor’s Grameen- 
phone service, some 5 million customers have signed up for 
benefits like the Jibon (“Life”) app, which provides free infor- 
mation about maintaining a healthy, sanitary routine. Tonic Da- 
ktar (“Doctor”} provides access to immediate medical advice 

by phone for a fee of about 6¢ per minute. Tonic also offers dis- 
counts on medical services and financial aid for hospitalisations. 
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A healthcare worker in Bangladesh registers a child with local authorities, using a birth- 
registration app developed by Telenor in collaboration with Unicef. 
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Ge) DELOITTE 


A global consul- 
tant goes all in on 
“re-skilling”’. 


Emerging technol- 
ogies, including 
robotics and arti- 
ficial intelligence, 
can displace even 
the most talented 
of workers. And 
for Deloitte, which 
helps Fortune 500 
companies adapt 
to technologi- 

cal change, keep- 
ing its own staff of 
265,000 profes- 
sionals re-skilled 
is an existential 
priority. There are 
now six Deloitte 
University facil- 
ities worldwide, 
training 65,000 
staffers each year, 
including thou- 
sands of new 
hires. (Deloitte 
brings on anew 
employee every 

8 minutes.) Last 
year, that added 
up to a $69 million 
investment, in- 
cluding 400,000- 
plus hours of skills 
development and 
teaching. And 
those skills bene- 
fit other compa- 
nies when Deloitte 
trainees move on 
to new employers. 


Gs) DIDI 


G4) ABBOTT 
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Brenda Moore in- 
spects potatoes at 
Black Gold Farms in 
Camden, North Car- 
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Taking on conges- 
tion and pollution. 


Training farmers 
to produce safer, 
healthier milk. 


To solve China’s Abbott's $7 bil- RETAIL requires soft skills like decision- 
endemic traffic lion nutrition busi- making and time management that 
problem, the ride- ness depends on come in handy in any job. This Way 
sharing company a reliable supply Ahead teaches such skills to “opportu- 


is working with lo- 
cal authorities 


on an initiative it nonprofit Techno- jobs at Gap, Old Navy, or Banana Re- 
calls Smart Trans- Serve and Indian public. About 5,300 have completed it 
portation. Over dairy firm Prab- to date; for alumni, high school grad- 
20 Chinese cities hat, Abbott is uation and employment rates are sig- 
have adopted the teaching Indian nificantly higher than their peers’. 
programme, which farmers, about 

includes installing half of whom are v 

smart traffic lights women, how to Gap’s This Way Ahead has trained thou- 


and “reversible 
lanes” to improve 


of high-quality 
milk. Working with 


consistently pro- 
duce such milk— 


flow during traf- and get fair prices 
fic peaks. In some for it. The pro- 
locations, the gramme provides 
system has re- best practices in 
duced delays by feeding and helps 
up to 20%, an an- farmers improve 
nual savings of their infrastruc- 
11.5 million com- ture. One year and 
muter hours. This 1,500 students 
translates to in- in, farmer income 
creased turn- has doubled, the 
over and revenue volume of milk 
for Didi drivers, has nearly dou- 
and a reduction in bled, and its lev- 
carbon emissions els of nutrients are 


from idling cars. 


much higher. 


Providing first jobs as a foundation for 
better, more secure futures. 


nity youth” who are disconnected from 
work or school, by giving them first 


sands of at-risk teens in retail job skills. 


through PepsiCo’s 
Sustainable Farming 
Program. 


Breakdown Dead Ahead 


Traffic and the pollution it creates are increasingly vexing global problems, and the congestion rate is rising faster in China's huge cities. 
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Spai 


n’s biggest bank sows the 
seeds of its future with a bet on 
higher education. 


ACCO 


RDING TO the Varkey Foun- 


dation, Santander is the world’s 
largest corporate contributor to 
higher ed. Through 2017, it has 
invested more than €1.6 bil- 


lion 


$1.83 billion) in univer- 


sities and awarded more than 
39,000 scholarships; in 2017, 


it lau 


nched Santander X, a pro- 


gramme to boost entrepre- 


neur: 


ship at colleges. It’s alla 


long-term bet to nurture future 


emp 


oyees and future clients. 


CHANGE 
THE 
WORLD 


A food-and-beverage giant campaigns to lessen its products’ impact on the planet 
through smarter farming and more conscientious recycling. 


PEPSICO IS USING its massive purchasing and brand power to lighten 
the impact of what and how we consume. Through its Sustainable 
Farming Program, the snacking and beverage behemoth works with 
more than 40,000 growers in 38 countries to implement best prac- 
tices like precision farming technology, which maximises yields—all 
while using fewer resources. The move makes good business sense: 
In the U.S., sales of products with clear links to sustainability grew 5% 
last year. With a $10 million investment, PepsiCo’s foundation is also 
leading an industrywide initiative to reverse declines in household re- 
cycling in the U.S., with a goal of capturing 7 billion additional con- 
tainers over the next five years. 


CHANGE 
THE 
WORLD 


Our Rising 
Stars list hon- 
ours companies 
with less than 
$1 billion 

in annual rev- 
enue that are 
having a sig- 
nificant world- 
changing 
impact. Some 
are upstarts, 
some are old 
hands, but all 
are having an 
outsize influ- 
ence on their 
communities, 
their custom- 
ers, and the 
planet. 


—ERIKA FRY, 
MATT HEIMER, AND 
AARON PRESSMAN 
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DEXCOM 


THIS MED-TECH PIONEER is dedicated to helping diabetes patients bet- 
ter manage the chronic disease. Its continuous glucose monitoring 
system, which allows individuals (and their doctors and loved ones} 
to track blood sugar levels on a smartphone in real time, was the first 
of its kind to win FDA approval. This summer, the enormously life- 
improving mobile device became available to Medicare patients. 


THE DECADE-OLD money transfer company has transformed life in 
West Africa. Its 200 million customers can go to one of its 500,000 
outlets—in banks, shops, and freestanding kiosks, they're abundant 
even in remote parts of the region—and send money, for a tiny fee, 
from one mobile phone user to another. The fintech has facilitated 
the exchange of $5 billion to date, helping innumerable families. 


Brooklyn 


THE CRAFTSY E-COMMERCE SITE is associated with a proud amateur 
ethos, but it’s also a launching pad for small entrepreneurs; 1.9 mil- 
lion active sellers sold $3.3 billion worth of merch via the site last 
year. What’s more, 87% of those sellers were women (as are 50% of 
Etsy’s board and five of its top seven execs]. Etsy hit a crucial mile- 
stone in 2017, registering its first profitable year since its 2015 IPO. 


EF EDUCATION FIRST 


AT ATIME WHEN GLOBAL TENSIONS are rising and cultural clashes are 
becoming more frequent, EF is spreading greater understanding 
across borders. The company started in the 1960s, taking Swedish 
high school kids to study English in the U.K. Today it’s a Goliath with 
almost 50,000 employees across 55 countries, running trips for stu- 
dents, exchange programmes, and foreign language schools. 


Qingdao, China 


VACCINES ARE LIFESAVERS—but they can go bad if they aren't kept cold. 
Aucma, a refrigeration company, is tackling that challenge by pro- 
ducing the Arktek PSD, a portable cooler invented by the nonprofit 
Global Good that can maintain temperatures of -60 degrees Cel- 
sius for up to six days. The Arktek helped curb an Ebola outbreak this 
summer; that won't be its last moment in the sun. 


THRIVE GLOBAL 


New York City 


ARIANNA HUFFINGTON’S Huffington Post helped create today’s digital 
culture; with Thrive Global, launched in 2016, she’s helping us man- 
age it. One of its products is already having an impact in this regard: 
The Thrive app, released last fall on Samsung devices, nudges users to 
turn off their phones and recharge themselves. Even mighty Apple has 
followed suit: In June, it unveiled software to do the same. AF 
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INDIA IS AMONG THE TOP 10 COUNTRIES with the largest foreign exchange (FX) reserves. Its 
total FX reserves grew ninefold to $404.2 billion on July 27, 2018, from $40.9 billion at the end 
of July 2001—a 13.2% compound annual growth rate (CAGR). The growth of foreign currency 


assets mirrors that of the total FX reserves, its biggest component over the years, at an 
average 93.5%. The value of gold, which accounted for an average 5.3% of the FX reserves, 


grew by 11.9% CAGR, from $2.8 billion to $21.2 billion. Inthe 891 weeks between July-end 
2001 and 2018, India’s FX reserves peaked at $426.08 billion in the week ended April 13, 
2018. While the value of gold stood at $21.48 billion, that of foreign currency assets touched 
$400.98 billion then. BY RAJIV BHUVA 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY CAN BE WITNESSED 
BUT SELDOM DESCRIBED. 


Be it the Northern Lights or The Louvre, there are some experiences that are so enriching that their grandeur 
can only be witnessed by one and can never be truly described in all their essence. 
Then again, there are some experiences that are above and beyond the wonders of the world, that even 


those used to the finest luxuries will feel privileged to experience. 
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ROYAL SALUTE 


WORLD POLO 


Behind the elegance of every 
Master Chronometer timepiece is the 
highest level of testing: 8 tests over 
MASTER CHRONOMETER: 10 days, to ensure superior precision 


RAISING STANDARDS and anti-magnetic resistance. We've OM E GA 
raised our standards. You can too. 


CONSTELLATION 27 MM 


BOUTIQUE: +91 9711637437 
East and North: +91 9711637444 || West and South: +91 9711637445 
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